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ABSTB ACT 

Tfi^ pap4r d^scrih^s a iongitudinal s^udy of a 

T^xas school district's lmpl$m% nti ^ion of an 1 ndi vt d uali zefl 
iiinstr^am snaci^l ^ducn+iion. proar^m, "Plan A" program activities a nfl 
oatconi^s ar^ rtoort^d for fiv^ phas-? (sample sut+opics in 
par^nthasss) : ini^.iation in ona high schcci, ons junior high school 
and 4ight ^l-ftnentary school? (d ascr ip^. icn of pilct rrcael and analysts 
0^ su^^^y r^^con^^^ and sit- visits which inaica+od major 
Ifuplsingntation difficulties)^ r^v^ision of Pilot Plan A (sstab lishm^n^ 
of an aaviscry council and aa-^itials csntsr) ; sJcpansion of th 9 pilot 
program (Is vtiopm^n ^ of a r ^cor dlc^^pi. ng system fo^ inaiviaual iz^d 
education proqranis ^ TBPs ^ ^ ^mluaticii findings that 60^ of ^h^ 
plans v^r^' compl^t and a li^t of sarrpla objactivss for 30 
cat^gori^s) ; continuation of th- pilot program (a teacher workshop 
for 200 ^r^ach^r^ ISPs and ^valuatlcn of stadaiit progress which 
showed that Plan A ^tuden^s ioad^ larger gains than expected) ; and ^h^ 
final phass of distri ct-wid^ pforiram =xpansicn (th^ addition of naw 
staff and f^ur forma*- option? forX^^s), Th^ report concludes with 
quid^lin^s for imol^in ^n*^. at ion in larg? urban s^^^'ings^ with 15 

common problems p^in^^d out, (CL) 
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INTRODUCTtON 



The longitudinal study of lEP Implementation is organised into six 
phrases describing managtsnient and avaliiation phenomena over a five-year 
period* As such, this is a five-yciar longitudinal study of the special 
education dapartment*s eKperiences with implenianCing an LEP for special 
sCudenCs during the pilot operation and ultimate expansion of Plan A in the 
Dallas Independent School District , Dallas, TexLis, Plan A is the individu- 
aliscd, mainstrecirn special education program implemented on a stata-wide 
basis in Taxas, 

Phase I describes pilot Plan A initiation in ona high school cluster 
from Septetnber, 1972 through Decamber, 1972, Phase II describes the revised 
pilot Plan A in the same high school cluster and extends from January, 1973 
through August, 1973. Phase III deals with the cantinustlon and expansion 
of the pilot Plan A from Septembers 1973 through June, 1974. Phase IV is 
a continuation of the pilot Plan A at the expansion level reached during 
Phase HI, -which included two high SGhool clusters* The district-wide ex-- 
pansion of Plan A, which took place In the 1975-76 school year, constitutes 
Phase Vs and Phase VI represents the continuation of district^wide evpansion 
in the 197 6--7 7 school year. 

The following provides a sunriiary of these phases and accompanying 
tina periods: 



Phase I 



Pilot Plan A Initiation 



Sept*, 1972 - December, 1972 



Phase II 



Revision of Pilot Plan A 



January, 1973 - August, 1973 



Phase 1X1 



Expansion of Plan A Pilot 



1973-74 school year 



Phase IV 



Concinuation of Plan A 
Pilot 



1974-^75 school year 



Phasa V 



District-^Wide Plan A 



1975'-76 school year 



E>:pans ion 



Phase Vt 



District^Wide Plan A 
Continuation 



1976-^77 school year 



Program Setting 

In 1968, the Texas Educaclon Agency conflucted a two-year study of 
th^ Misting special educaclon program, k summary of tha study wag re- 
vitwed by outatandirig natiotial consul tancs who recoimended major changes 
in aptcial education in TtKas, 

Provisions for a new state plan for spaeial education wera spelled 
out by Sanata Bill 230, which was passad by the 61sc Texas Legislature 
in 1969, Xha new plan was called Plan Comprehensive Spacir^l Education 
for Eiccapcional Children. The new plan had sevMal critical distin-- 
guishing cliaracteriatlcs when compared to Che farmer plan (noted Plan B), 

Chart I 



Plan B 

Funds were allocated on the 
basia of tainiaum numbers o£ identi-* 
£ied handicapped students. 

Students w^re grouped according 
to handicap label regardless of the 
degree of severity of the handicap* 

Eligible students were 5^18 
years o£ age and leartiing disabled 
students ware not Included 

The special education ctacher 
sarved a single role; the Ceacher 



Plan A 

Funds were allocated according 
to the average daily attendance of 
all chiidren in the school district * 

Studenta were grouped according 
to educational needs, 

Sliglble students ware 2--21 
years of age and learning disabled 
scudencs were Included. 

A wide variety of instructional 
arrangements were provided, and the 
role of the special education varied 
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Plan B (Conn-) 



Plan 4 (Cont, ) 



of a spaclAl education claas and 
handicapped students apent their 
day in a apecial class. 

No support personrrei iot ap^ 
praiasil were funded, Appraifial 
waa rar^lv the result of a Ceam 
effort: . 

The product of tha appraisal 
was a dlagnosclc: label which 
escablishad aligibility. 



widely according co the Lii.?eds of a 
particular schoQl and its atudciica* 

Edueational diagnosticiana, 
paychoiogists, qounselors and 
visiting tGachets were funded, 

The product of the appraiaal 
was an educacional plan of action 
which indicated claaaroom goals, 
□bjectlvas and was periodically 
reviewed and updated* 



The Dallas Independent School District (DISC) encompassas 351 square 
miles and includes 135 tlementary schools ^ 22 middle schools, 19 sanior 
high schoola and 5 magnet high schools. It has an operaclon budget of 
$242 mlllioti and eniploys approKlMtely 14,000 people as ceachersi admlnis-- 
tratorSj aides, secretaries and other type of personnel* The ethnic popu^ 
lation is appro::<imaCely 40% black, 30% white and other and 10% MeKican-- 
American* 

The DISC special educatioti prog am is currently staffed by about 
600 teachers, 150 aides, 80 appraisal team personnel, and 10 central admin-^ 
IscratDrs* Instructional arrangettents for 8,000^9,000 students served 
range from total self ^-contained placement in a community center to 
Itinerant instruction for students enrolled full-^time in the district's 
regular educatioti program* 
DISD Rege arah and Evaluation 

The majdr purposes of the Research and Evaluation component (R&E) 
of the Department of Researchi Evaluation, and Inforfflstlon Systems are to 
provide useful information to Dallas Indepfindent School District (DISD) 



decia Ion-makers md Co serve as an adcounCabllicy agent. The process 
requireg coaperative action by declaion-nialcerg (i.e*, curriculum develop- 
ers, teacherss and adminiscratora) and evaluators. The decision-maker's 
role Is to weigh the evidence provided by che ^valuator and Co render judg-' 
ment about what course of action to cake ^heti confronting any particular 
situaciQn. Because the decision-maker garieraily has naithar the tima nor 
technical skill necessary to gather and to analyse the objective data neces- 
sary to make informed decisions ^ the ^valuator provides such information 
concerning the reason action must be taken and alternative strategies 
that are open. Thus j it is essential th^t the evaluator taiow enough 
about the daclsion-Mking process and the information used in reaching a 
given dacision, to identify the scientifically sound and useful infnrina- 
tion needed to reach an objective decision. 

In implementing data collection and analysis activitiass evaluacors 
share an obligation with educators. They must provide ijiformation ^hlch 
is valid and objeetiva. Objectivity requires that they be free to identify 
and investigate the viev^oints of a glvan decision-maker's clients, con- 
stituents, and other interested parties. Evaluators have four broad obli- 
gations in the evaluation process i (^) to focus on evaluative infonna- 
tion to ba provided; (b) to collect, organise, and analyse that information; 
(c) to administer evaluative activities; acd (d) to provide relevant evalu-^ 
ative feedback Co daclsion^makers at all levels. 

To provide thesa evaluation processei, E&E Is organized into five 
branches, the first, Syatea-Wide Teiting, is responsible for the design 
and imp 1 amen cat ion of DISD system-wide norm-^ref erenced and criterion-' 
referenced testing programs. The second, System-^Wide Evaluation, per- 
foras Che longitudinal and cross-sectlonal research and evaluation nee-- 
essary to supply major DISD decision-Mkers with information about the 
overall functioning of DISD programs. The third, Developmental Project 



Evaluation, evaluacas specific devGlopniental projecc-s to ascfirtaln the ai- 
facts of those projects on developing specific student abilities in areas 
that generally need more niediation than that which is provided the 
DISD general academic program, The fourth, Administrative Resa^irch, is 
responslbie for satisfying the ad hoc^ information needs of the B&E Depart^ 
ment and DiSD* It also conduces saveral system--wida avaluationSj prepares 
basic and applied reseaarch designs, and provides Cechnical assistance to 
DISD administrators* The fifth, Long Range Planning, pro\rides staff j en- 
rollraentj facilities ^ supply, and financial projections, 

The Dallag evalu/ation niodel is primarily a modification of the CtPP 
modal advocatad by Stuff lebeani (1968), The CIPP model delineates four kinds 
of avaluat ion inf orniacion: contaxC describes the state of the world before 
intarvention s Input degeribas the intervention stratagies^ process describes 
the implamenta tian of strategies, and product dascribes Che Impacc of inCer^ 
vention* The Dallas application of the CIPP model emphasised concept ^ process, 
and product data. 

Special education resaarch and evaluation is contained within the Develop- 
mental Frojact Evaluation branch of the Department of Research, Evaluation, 
and Inf orniation Systams. The Departmant of Special Education provides financial 
support for research and evaluation personnel assigned to Special Education 
K^^E, Special Education R&E is staffed by one principal evaluator^ one senior 
avaluator, thrae assistant evaluators and two coiTiputer pr ogramrriars i Two of 
these positions are supported by soft moneyj and the nurnber of R^E personnel 
assigned to special education varies slightly from year to year, 

The coming of Plan A was t major impetus for special aducatdons initial 
involvemenc in research and Bvaluation and planning, and ic was perTnissible 
to expend Plan k rrionies for evaluation and planning. Thus, thm Departrient 
of Special Education invested in one-full-time principal e^^aluator during the 
first year of Plan A inplementacion (1971--72)* 



PHASE r 
PILOT PLM A INITIATION 

Pilot Model 

The Dallas Independant School District choae to Ijipl^enc the Plan A 
project on a pilot basis in ten schools in the 1971-72 school year. These 
schoola laaluded one high school, the adjaaent junior high school and the 
eight alemantary schools la their attendanGe aria. This cluster was rapre-* 
sentatlvi of the total district in termi of ioclo^economic factors. The 
combined averagt daily attendance of the tan schoQls was 7,215 itudenti. 
Special education teachers were assigned to the schools on tht basia of 
their average daily attendance CA,D*A*). One special teacher per 200 
A.D,A* ^as provided in schools with less than IsOOO A.D.A. and one teacher 
per 250 A.D,A* in schools with more than 1,000 A.D*A, A total o£ 43 
teachers ^ett added to the ten schools. The numbers per campus ranged 
froni 2 teachers in the sMllest schools to 7 additional special education 
teachers in the high school. Additional resources to this high school 
cluster Included si^c itinerant speech therapists and three multi^ 
disciplimry appraisal teams consisting of vlsitiag teachers (social 
workers), educational diagnosticians , counselors and associate psycholo^ 
gists. One tem spent two days per week in the high school and two days 
per week in the junior high school. The other two teams each spent one 
day per week in each of four elementary schoolSi 

An effort was made Co provide a full array of instructional options 
within Chi cluster , Most of the options were contained at the campus 
level. For example, the smiles t schools had a resource room and a 
self-contained room. W.m high school had a sglf-contained rooms two 



reaource rooms, a helping tiacher, a diagnostic ctacher and a vacaCloaal 
adjuSCTent class * A special center for severely recardad was provided 
la one site and a comparable site was provided in another school for 
students with severe behavior disordirs, 

I'he school personnel and parents received an overview of the Plan A 
pilot program during the spring s^ester prior to the beginning of the 
project. During Che sumner, the central administrative structure of 
special education was completely reorganized* When the project was 
inltlatad in the fall of 1972 j no foraal written guidelines were availabli, 
and no consistent form was used for the educational plan. Each teacher 
was allowed to design their own format for their plana but they were 
given the specifications for the educational plan outlined In the Adm in- ' 
istratlve Quida and Handbook for Special Education published by the 
TiMS Education Agency (TEA) in 1971, The specified requir^ents included 
the follQt«?ing: 

Specific delineation of the essential componenta of instrnction in 
terms of short-and long term objectlvei, 

Objictlves developed around instructional units In each iubject area 
at every claisroota level delineaclng the scope of the programs the 
specific coniponent of the content to be covered during a given period; 
fracclonacid; and apprppriately sequenced; and the criteria specifying 
^hat It is the student Is expectad to do, the circumstances under 
which he should bt able to do it, and the degree of accuracy expected. 

This HEk publicaCion also specified consistent and periodic checks 
of progress to provide a basis for revising or supplementing the program* 



EvaluatxoB Questions 

Eflfforaatioa aeids exp'^is^ti by pTojtct tfati-agMeat wire relatively 
giaaral la oatur^. A najo^ purpose of ch© sv^aluatioti ^slb to Ldmziij 
posalble pfoblM artaa ia Jro ja&t Impii^iatacio^i The avaliiattcri comcea- 
tratsd on pxQcm§B evaluatltf^n and gave low jriority to product s^aluatian 

rha evalmtiQn quastttfna ia^itdally foTOulacid for invtstigatioa 
wera taLativalf gtntrai aatfi did mot s^plicitiy ^ddsisi IIP i^plemeatation- 
L* What Qharaccetiit ica de^eylbed the iiplimeatacion asid cp^ra^ 

tioti of the Adals^lo^j Sivie^, and Dlatsils^il aomfflit^g%a? 
2* What w^B the E^eactfioc orf Adadi^iotij liv'iWi aad Dls^isaL 

pers©a:dBl to Plan A? 
Within tha aaxt ftwaon^hs^ mors lEP specific qiiiscions wtrs d%viLoped* 
3* tniat pYoblsaj, if any', did teacht^i encouater in wiclng 

adueatlotial plans? 
4* Weta iducattcna.1 plaa-S appro prl4t el jr itidi-^idualiEad to suit 

tha studtnt? 

5* Saw much titti€ vras the P^^^i-^- A. teacher able to deifote to each 
£htld while lie ot nhm im iJi ^^^ae resotirte c"oom? Wag thii ada- 
quate? 

6. I7#s there adequate ira^titfac tloti ainong the rigular al%3i 
teacheri. Plan 1 ttaGhttfs, aad appraisal team mrabet-s? 
Frocadurei 

Prociss ^valaatlan inf<JmAtioti mi priJna^ily c olleatid v-la lafor^ai 
clasiToom vtjlte and obsery^atLon^ asd survey qua^ticnnairis q f Plan A 
staff- The siiTviy was inaiL ^d taam aetfibars aad r tsource te^achers dwing 
December, 1972, The sut^ey^ It emp scliciced a^onymo'^i open-tadid re- 
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mjQ^BmBi tod ifi^tmccioiii atsted tthap thi iaforMtion gaiagd would be used 

ptQgmffl plaiwlAg Md iv^ltjatdois^i Qu^eicioCTaire rGtum wai almost 80% 
of ths a^bst i^t * %m t^tiJtn liii.cli^dsd l8 appraisal Ciam membmri and 
i7 FlaD A ciaah^ri* lilavanC Ifte^s c^otitaimtd In the team^m^ber sur^^y 
wmtm sducaeiQWii^ plaaaj rsgulac cLsa^rQem ttschersi instructional mata-' 
rlala and tiht Batiriala ceoter fio^eip t, rlt teacher iurvey contained 
questions ehtea through si^ Xii^si e^iou^lyi 

rhi suTvey yielded a great d&al of iaioCTatlon, Xn order to pro* 
v^ide th^ loaxiifiuti. cpis^inicatiCT, iiLdi\r IdtJal reiponses to each Item wart 
typed and e^saablid tn a n.effl^ ^^hlcS was submittsd to the Director 

of Sf telai Iduc^tioTii Class^ooiSi o"bi©^vattcDna and vtiits with flan A 
teachers WMt conducted on an^ ttfifo^fflaJ. basdi without the use of ayi^ 
tafflatlc observation scheduXi or ra^ordl^g dn^triimenta. rhesa vlaita also 
tncLyded iafQ]fmi,l dlicusalon^ ^tb apjmissl team mefflbars. Teacher re-- 
i^tietis and Cipmenca ^irs wri.tt#n ^oto ^nd reported to the Dlrictor, 
OutcCTeg 

4t Q^TK^lusloo of Phs.it I| It w^i evident that Plan A had tn-^ 
couttC^rad ta^j^^r laiplOTiiitaCton 4lf rfit^jlcltSi The pr adoTalnant taplementa^ 
tioti probl^a v%ri theahsence tfltsrly diflaed operational polleiea 
aad proeeduira^ J a trOTiftdoi^s ia&kl^g in tliie dwelopment of aduoaclonal 
plaaSj amd daLays Che ptr .aw^acit of instr^ictional materials. 

Diao^isio'ns wLth both ap^ra^ta^l Cis.^ dialers and with Plan A 
£aaahirs indi&atad thmt ft^ w^it tec? educational plans actually esclsted 
aad t:hat thare ^mt^ i^a^ssiva ti^e-^Ugi tacween AM stafflngs and gener- 
ation of pl^rii * F%edbiGk r sc «ivid ^toi Jlan A taachers ihowed that 
iany taaGlifti"s tad tiGt received ajxiy idtaeatlonal plani for their childreri* 



ThBmm tw slmulCtteous fiiidiagi rsvealed exiitliig confusion about whoaa 
professionai responsibility ^as the writing of actual plana. Some tmam 
mTObers apparMCly aasumed that siting plutis ^as the reiponsibility 
of teachers and vice vtraa* 

Plaa A taachara reported that the £m eduaatiousl plana they had 
racaived called for inatruetioaal matarlala chat were unavailable. In 
fact alsiQSt all taaeheri ripoxted a lack of initcnicst ional ma-cerlali, and 
taaa members also rsported delays in receiving cla^sfQOm materiala. 
SevMal team membera thouiiit that a Plan k materlala center wag a good 
idea, but many reported ao coMeat. 

While teacheri couid flot respond to whether or not plans were 
appropriately indivldualiged , they did report a aignificant degree of 
one-*co^oiie instruction takiag place in resource rooms. ^Isst teachers 
said that there was about 15 minutes of iadivldyal instructional time 
available for each student ^ but the iaaount of tdjni available was de- 
pendant on iiiiaber and kinds q£ chlldrati In the reaource toom* In several 
casaa IS tainutes was seen as inadequate, Anothsr significant finding was 
that about one^half the Plaa A teachers reported inadequate inttr-^ 
action with the child *s regular classroom teacher. Team m^birs alio re-^ 
ported inadequate interaction with regular teachers. 
^ggo^gendations 

The major riconmsndation made at the end of Phase I called for the 
development of clear Qperating procedures and for the development of 
written educational plans for all Plan A srudents. The iamediate delivery 
of iuicable instructional materials was also racomiended. 
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PHASE II 
SEVISION OF PILOT PLAN A 

Riviaad Plaa A Mods! 

In r#spons€ to mld^year evaluation feedbattk the poscion of Plan A 
Faailitator was arsmted and a Plw A Advisory Counall was aatabllshed. 
The Plan A faeilitattor was assigaed cha task of iervlag as the spseial 
©dueacoE' oti the Plan A Advisory Council and providing consultation re^ 
girdiog Plam A and strategies for its toplapaentatloiii The Plan A 
Advisory Couaell w^as chaired by the Deputy Asilstant Supsrintesdamt-* 
Opataciotts whoea department was 'responsible for the day^tQ-day operation 
of the schoals* Tha Council memhership also includtd the DiractQrs 
of elCTastary, middle and iecondary prdgrams who were charged with the 
dirfict siipervision of principala as well as the Deputy Assistant Super^ 
tiitandent ^ Pupil Parsonnel Servioes who directed the aatlvitiei of the 
appMisai peroQimel* 

The Plan A Advisory Council provided leadership in coordinating the 
acaponents of the Plan A program* Its areas of responsibilities included 
d€ilgnlag opirations procedures , recoomending policleij developing staff 
devslopment activltiasj planning cofflmunity relations projects and com^ 
oiwicating needs to the General Superintendent, rhls council had no direct 
responsibilities for the implementation of Plan A at the building level, 
rhis reiponsibllity reited with the building principal who supervised 
the program and the personnel. 

Idput was brought to the Plan A Advisory Council from appraisal 
personnsli principals, and teachers through their usual administrative 
llnei of reportingp At the SMie time new policies, reconmended strategies. 
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md problga soliitions wert comttunicated to these personnel through this 
sama reporting ffliechafllim* This arrangCTent provided a decision^makiiig 
loop which facilltatad CDordiajLClon and problefli solving . 

The first sajot activity of the Plan 4 Mvisory Coumcil wsls to 
develop a haadbook for principals whi^h was ia a loose^laaf format so 
that it aould be continually updated. Critical Itma in the handbook 
rslatlng to sdueatioflal plans included the following itma: 

(1) The Cola of the aduoationa.1 diagnostician was clearly defined* 
The dlagaostlcian dutlta included the administration of the edu^catlonal 
compoiiamt of the appralaal, the interpretation of the comprehtnslva ap- 
praiial infonoatlon to the teachers ^ the review o£ educational plans 

and their ef f ectivsneis and the developniint of staff skills ia educational 
plan devslopmeat* 

(2) Thm coffipeteiicies needed by special education taachars were 
specified and chay included the abilicy to write educational plans 
which included tha skilla the students must iiLasterj the level of dif^ 
flculty at which tnat^^tictloa should begin, the best channel through 
which to Instruct, the best method of response for the student, the most 
appropriate instructional material and the most appropriate instructional 
grouping. 

Related skills needed by the teacher included the ability to state 
goals behavlorally j sequence the goals on an organized continuusi of skills 
and select appropriate methods and materials* 

(3) In m description of the appraisal process, a notation was ia-^ 
eluded which indicated an Educational Plan had to be completed within 
two weeks following the Inlciatlon of services. 



Dutiag Jtme, 1973 & trailing institute was comducced fos- special 
educaciom ami regular teachers on cooperativt planning for esceptiomal 
studanta* Th€ primary focus was on the mildly hajidicappad student and 
the teachers (both rsgular and special) who sarved thm la the Plaa k 
program. Sfcllls such as objaqtive wxiting and informal asaessmeac ware Included 
in the traicting csutant^ ApptOKiioately 30 teachers attended the 3- week 
Institute* 

A mteriala e enter was also created which provided inectuctionai 
Mterials which could not be provided on each campua or la saah class^ 
room but would be needed by individual studenti. This center provided a 
reserve back up source of Instructtonal materiali* Diagnqsticians were 
tesponsibla for providing lists of new materials as they were added and 
for istting teachers toow the cricical ticca about each iuesa in the 
ma.terials center, 
Eyalua tion Ques tlons 

Irtie first task following the fomation of the Plan A Advisory 
Council in January, 1973 was to brief the Council on the evalaation out^ 
QOmes from Phase I, The Council received the 58-page memo coritaining all 
iCaff raaponias collected in Phase I as as a memo suttsari^lng thse 

responses. A third memo summarised the results of the Phase I claas^ 
T0om visits and observations* Evaluation peraoimel met with uhe Council 
to dlacass and explain the Phase I findings and recoflmendations. 

The infornation needs Idantified in Phase II were primarily a con-* 
tlnuation of those in Phase I, with the addition of information needed 
about student progress and about parent reaction to Plan A's Individualized 
instruct ion. At this time, explicit study of Che educational plan had not 



ymt emerged ai a aajor iflfomation tieed. The foliowlflg liscs the evtl- 



uatlgna quastiotis for Phaas III 



1. 



What sCudaat ptogress cook place? 



2. 



War^ educacional plana appropriately individualized to suiC the 



studiac? 



3, To what extent liava ataff helped psriiiGs i^deritand the child's lt#ra* 
lag problam? 
Procadugea 

Evaluation activity In Phas% II Included Che cocitinuatioti o£ iafor- 
mal classrcom visits and discusaloa with team m^beri. Studtiit progresa 
was assessed via profesalQmal reports contained in the records of ARD 
student tavlews cOfiducted in Mayp 1973. TJiese reporca were uiif ortunately 
not aubatantiated by objective test data^ but vera based for the moat 
part on prof ess ional Qbservatlons* 

Parent reactidn to indivlduaiized inatructioia in Plan A was mea^ 
sured via a written short-^anitirer iurvey* Plan 4 visiting teachers inter* 
viewed a aample of 44 partncs of childreu who had attended the reiource 
room for at least two mouths. The parsnta Included were mostly mothara, 
and the contact was either ptrsonal or by telephone* The aampling 
criteria specified that fotir parenta should be salected "-at random*' 
in each school* The eKraiit to which the sample was random is untaiown, 
since visiting teachers were responsible for selecting each school -s 
sample. Care was taken to exclude any parent who may have been sensitive 
to the Interview procass, A.lso , che sample did not includt parents who 
were unusually difficult to contact • 
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OutCQfflies 

Claaaroom visiti and discussions with ts^ members revealed im* 
prsveaettt In the development of eduaational plana and in Che aacessibility 
of tostructloaal Mtarisls. This was especially true Cowrd the end of 
the 1973 spriBig aMaest:ar» 

ProjEeiStonal repotts recorded ia the AED end of year studfenc re%'iews 
shot^ad that about 60 percent of the 551 Plan A students Teviewid had made 
soma pTrogtiSs* Qaly about 23 percent shwed little or no iaprovement 
(reports ^ers miaaiag for 17 percetit) * la most cases ^ Plan A teachers were 
the primary reporting iourcesj and the raported areas of improveaant 
included academic areas, social behavior ^ perceptual skills, and others. 

Par sat responses were aKtremely encouragiag , Of the 44 sampled par-^ 
entSi 73 percent said that their child received a great deal of individual 
atteation* and no parent said that their child received little individual 
acteatiooi Acadefflic progrtss of children was reported to be even greater 
than ^pecced by 70 percent of the parents* According to 64 parc^aat^ 
Plan A staff had providtd eKplanations which helped parents to understand 
their child- 8 leaming problM to a great degree* 
Recotttmendatiotia 

At the conclusion of Phase II j avaluation recommeaded that the 
Plan A Adviicry Council develop mort specific project objsccivei and that 
one or mere objectives iscplicity address educational plani* The suggested 
format for plMs was that each plan should specify instructional objectives, 
methodology, fflatarials, and a means for Qbserving mastery of instructional 
objecttvfei, 

Ihe development and Jjaplemencatlgn of a record' keeping system was 
alio recQtoaiaded in order to provide accurate accounting of student ap- 
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praisal tad plae®iant procesies, tmong which was the Bducatiomal plan, 
Recottffiittdaclona Included acaff craining progifams to iaprove miderstandiag 
of staff fuactiotia acd reapQnsibilities. 

PHASE III 
m^SlOM OF PLAN A PILOT 

i&faQag^enc C oaaidiratlons 

The Plaa A Advisory Council developed 13 spacific objectives foe 
the Plaa 4 Prsgraffl, toe o£ the objectives was to provide each etudaat 
with m individualized educational plan. A second objective specified 
that the plan include overall instructloMl objaetiveSj aubordinate 
ins true tiomai objactivaa related to temporal unitg (e.g, weekly) or 
skill attainment (e*g, mastery of a specific math skill) i activities to 
achieve subordinate objectives ^ observatloa methods for determining the 
attaitia€nt of the objeotives and an observation schedule* 

A record^keeping sysc^ was developed to provide a conaistMt format 
for docum^tation of the appraisal information, the placement decisions 
and the edyoational plans. The format tot the educational plan included 
the items mentioned in the iecond objective relating to plana (see Chart II in 
the Appendix) , 

(Insert Chart II hate) 

th& recording keeping system (includin| the plan) was on 3--part NCR 
paper which allowed for one copy to be retaltied by the teacher t one copy 
to be sent to the General office and one copy to be retained by the 
appraisal team, 
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Taachets complaiats about their lack of plaming time as well as 
the ftaliagi of the principals that ipeaial eduQatiom teaehers should 
have a sehosl day with Ghiidreti thac was equal to thac of the regular 
teaahMa ftaquantly riaehad the Plan A Advisory Council level, A paper 
was deveispfid for the principali which recomended that special educatioa 
teachers be allowed to have am additional noti^tMching period a day to be 
utilised Jji eonsuitiag with regular teachers and the development of 
written indivlduaii^sd aducmcional plana. 

A special day of traiaing for teacher a was provided during the first 
regular full**day ataff development datei A consultant from a major 
uaivtrsity oonduated a mini^workshop on '■Developing M Individualized 
Mucatioaal Plan of Action*'^ 
Evalua tion Quaitlons 

The Phasa 11% evaluatiori was primarily a manageiiient^cypa avaluationL 
and imphaaised process evaluation. Problems in program implementation 
during the prtvlQUs year polnttd out the need for continuad emphasis on 
proctss evaluatioa* la addition, the Phase III Plan 4 model reflected 
several ref intments and revisions based on previous experience* The 
Phase III evaluation included a nimber of questioma focused eKpliolty on 
the educational plan. Evaluation questions were forroilated in cooperation 
with Che Plaii A racilitator and the Plan A Advisory Council. In response 
to thet used for laer eased evaluations a full--time assistant evaluator was 
hired to work in the Plan A evaluation. 

The following lists the tvaluation questions pertinent to the edu*- 
cational plan* 

1. How many itudents received educational plans? 
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2. Did the structure of educational plans nieet program spicif ications? 

3. Ware Che instrucclonal objectives of the educational plans appro-- 
priaCe Iti relatioji to the student profiles? 

4. What was the technical quality of instructional objectives? 

5* VThat curricular areas were represented by Instructional objectives? 

6, Were educational plans appropriately Individualized to suit the 
student? 

7. How much tiins was the Plan A teacher able to devote to each child 
while ha or she was in the resource room? Was this adequate? 

8* VHiat was the exCent of use of Instructional rnaterials? 
9* How much tiine did students spend outside the regular classroom in 
order Co receive special services? 
10* Was there adequate interaction aracptig the regular classroom teachers , 

Plan A teachers j and appraisal team r/.embirs? 
11, l^Tiat student progress took place? 

12i To what extent have staff helped parents understand their child's 
learning problems? 
Procedures^ 

Evaluation activity conducted in Phase III vas substantially more 
intensive than that conducted in Phase I and II, Tlie informal classroom 
visits, mid-year staff survey ^ and the end of year parent survey were 
continued in Phase III. Kew evaluation activity which addressed lEP 
implementation included the Plan A record keeping system, review of 
educational plans for completeness , and Initial investigatiori of student 
progress on instructional objectives, 

The classroom visits and observations tt^ok place in October and 
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DesambMip 1973, IvaluaEloo petsonmel talked with Plan A tiachi^i mi 
appraiaal team ©OTberi snd school ptlo^cipals. Interviews y&tm Gooduetsd 
Infonnallyj but the conversation was guided to include at Isast ttaoae 
problOT mxm^B identified in the prevlQus year. 

to order to aolicic mid-^year reaQtions to the prograa, a surety quss- 
tiotUMirs a©nt durisg DecMiberj 1973 to all Plan k pera^miL* The 
questioiimaif sa s deiigmed separately for appraisal ceam mmhara and resource 
teachtrii used open-tended questions which required written feapOflses, 
ReapQMaa wgr^ asonymous^ and instructions stated that the iiiformtion 
gained would ba used in program planning and evaluation. The flujabt^ of 
questioimairei returned by team mfflabers was about 41Z (13 ot 32) , The 
nmbar returtied by Plan 4 ttaehers was about 81% (70 to 86), The iurvey 
yielded a great deal of tuf ormatlon. In order to provide liffOiidilata eom- 
mutticatlonf 4 metno suoaiariEing survey results was aubmictad to th% Plan 4 
Advisory Council in January * 197 4, ItMs included in thm tsam qu^^clon-* 
nalre and ralevaiit to I© Impleaentatlsn warei regular olasarootn taaGhers^ 
tdueational plans ^ Instructional natirials, and the materiala eiiiter. 
Relevant lEP Iceffli Included in the Plan A teacher survey warfe queatloni 
iijc, sev^, and ten liited in the forfigoing section on svaluatiott quea^ 
tions , 

The parent purvey wag conducted during the latter part of May, 1973* 
Visiting teachars contacted a sample of forty^eight parsnts whoiis <:hildren 
had received Plan A services. Kie sample was randomly selected and pro^ 
portionally stratified on school Plan A enrollment. The populaCioip of 
Plan A students ^as all students who had entered Plan A by the tad of 
Februarys 1974. Visiting teachers Gontactad parents (either father * mother. 
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or guardiaa) by telephena or persoiial intervlsw* Evaluation periotmtl 
provided vtsititig teachers with the n^es of safflpled parents for each 
school. Rslavant lEf items tncluded In the survey w^ere questions six, 
elavea, and twelve. 

The tBQQtd keepj^g syBtw designed caoperatlvely by evaluation and 
mnag eaan t pargonaal aontained demographic infofmatlon, comments from 
alaiiroota tsacharsj resulti of appraisal , records of appralial and asrvise, 
educational plans * a tasdieal tKaminatioa report 3 aoGlologlcal and psycho-* 
logical reports, Bllgibillcy varlf ieation, and a report from ths ywr^end 
rsviaw. Evaluation personnel routinely transferrad Information from thaae 
doctMsnts to coding forms as the documents fed imto the central adminlstra-* 
tion building • A set of AIGOL computer routines provided analyses of 
a^ch doeumitic as wall as overall siimmaries of the contents of the raporting 
aystenit The computer routines generated numerous tables needed to ra^^ 
spond to the proeesa queitions. The final evaluatiori iaport, whiah was 
available to the Board of Education in July, cDntalned chis information. 
(Plan A manag^ent received procass evaluation rasults on an interim 
basis* ) 

Evaluation personnel also maintained a tabulation of the number and 
kinds of documants received from each school, and this procedure was 
most valuablt In the generation of interim reports (October and January) 
to manageaest. Such reporting enabled management to assist better 
perionnel in the field in implsmentlng Plan A, since the documents paralleled 
the operational structure of Plan A, One of th^ ways the tabulation of 
documints helped was by providing information about the nt^ber of educational 
plans filed for individual Plan A students. For exanplt, if there were 107 
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TXan A stiidasts ia school X and only 67 plana on fili from school X, 
school X was lot In eempllanci with state Elan A policy - 

III ordir to simplify the prasencation of outcomes, they will be 
disaiisaed separately for each evaluation questioni 
I* Soh) fnany B^wd&ntB received eduaatioml ptwts? 

Of the 2^344 students referred to Flan 86 percimt had tmamivmd 
an ediicasional plan by the end of the 1973-74 school yeart Howavarp 
about oat semester ^^as required Co reach chis level of plan Implamen- 
tatioa. In October, 1973, only 39 percent of the 848 Plan A itudenta 
had received an educational plan, but in January, 1974 88 percent of 
the 1|S02 Plaji A students had wrlttan educational plana. 

Initial atart up with completing educational plana was much slower in 
Che ne^^ly added high school cluster, where flan A had juat recently ba-^ 
gun in Septembai:, 1973. In those eleven schools, onljr 25 percent of the 
479 students served in Plan A in October, 1973 had written educational 
pi^a. In the high school cluster where Plan A was starting its second 
year, 58 percent of 369 students had written educational plans. 

As interesting note is that 292 non-Plan A students had alao re- 
ceived written educational plans by the end of the school year. All of 
these plans were written by appraisal tean members, 

ClassTooni visits during the fall semeater detected no tnajor overt 
resistance to the use of educational plans Mong Plan A teachers or team 
members. Some teachers said that writing plans had been helpful; others 
said that writing plans did not alter instruction since they already 
planned mentally. Teachers who had had previous training in writing 
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behavioral obj actives appeared to have had much lass difficulty in writing 
plans* The formal plan documtnt in the Plan A reporting system was not 
seen in any of Che elassrooma, but a specific riquest to see the docum^t 
was not made. However ^ there was some evidence of informally written 
plana and of objectivea-based instructional activities * However ^ the 
educational plan document ^ may have been post facto in a number of in- 
stances. 

2. Did the struature of educational plmta meet prac^am apeaifiaatians? 

A Sample of sixty Plan A students was randomly selected during March, 
1974* The sample was proportionally stratified on schools * The sample 
contained only plans from Plan A teachers, and only one educational plan 
was selected from folders which contained more than one plan. 

A panel of four educational diagnosticians and the Plan A Facilitator 
reviewed the sampled plana to determine how well the plans met program 
specifications. The review panel found that thirty-^aix of the siKty 
plans (60 percent) were complete in that the plans specified objectives, 
activities j and materials, Thirty--two of the plans (52 percent) indi-- 
cated that the Plan A teacher understood the distinction between ob-^ 
jectives and activities. In forty-*one of the plans (68 percent), 
materials were specifically identified. Thirteen of the plans were not 
signed by the teacher (22 percent) , and an inappropriate matching of 
objectives and materials was observed in only four of the plans (7 per- 
cent) , 

In general, the review panel judged that the sample of educational 
plans was a good beginning and that the educational plans reflected good 
instructional expertise on the part of Plan A teachers. 
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5. Were the indtrmtional objmtivci^ of the ed^aational plms appropH'* 
ate in VBlation ia the stiident profil&s? 
Original avaluatlQn plans called for a panel of experts to review 
a atudent s^ple to determine if the instructional objectives specified 
for Individual students were appropriate relative to the students^ 
strengths and weaknesses, Diatriat managerial workloads prevented the 
formation of a panel, and there was no response to this question* 
4, What DOB the teahrvtaal quality of inatvvationat objmativ&B? 

The above question revealed that the ability of Plan A staff to 
write instructional objeatives was lacking. The review panel discussed 
above in question two^ found that only 18 ut the 60 SMpled plans (30 
peraent) from Plan A teaehfers contained objectives that were adequately 
wrttten* An adequately written objective was arbitrarily defined as one 
possessing aj.1 of the following four components # 

1* Observable task - what the student is to do to demonstrate 

attainment of the objective, 
2* Performance level ^ the level of accuracy or proficiency with 

which the student is to perfom the obiervable task* 
3* Observational method ^ means of determining whether or not the 

student has attained the specified performance level* 
4. Attainment date date or time within which it is thought that 
the student will attain the objective. 
The above four components were certainly not the only means of studying 
the technical characteristics of instructional objectives. Numerous 
eKperts in the field have written extensive and valuable expositions on 
the formulation of objectives* It was thought that the above four 
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componenta repristmted a reaaonabla approach Co obj actives specification 
for the purposes o£ Plan A* 

A second data sourca for responding to question four came from a 
sample of 42 initructional objectives selected from the population of 
5>000 objectives received in the central office as of January 11, 1974. 
Aaide from the attempt: to select objectives so that the representation 
of personnel positions would be somewhat proportional to that in the 
population, there was tio attempt to maka the sample representative of the 
total 5*000 objectives, Tlie sample Includfid one objective from each of 
29 Plan A teachers and one from each of 13 appraisal team members. Only 
12 of the 42 sampled objectives (29 percent) contained all four cotrponents 
and the tectaical quality of objectives ranged from very poor to very 
good* Plan A staff especially had difficulty in siting the observable 
task component of the objective, even though thift (or some facsimile) 
was the aingle^most predominant component evident in the sampled ob^ 
jectiveSf 

The following gives one of the very good sampled objectivef and lists 
its four components I 

Child will show increased skills in auditory closure 
by supplying the missing sounds to 10 words given by 
the teacher with 90% accuracy by Novmber 1, 1973. 

Observable task; supply the missing oounds to 10 words 

Performance levels 90% accuracy 

Method of observing I 10 words given by teacher 

Attairment data* Novmber 1, 1^)73 



Examples of other typical sampled objectives include che following* 

1) Jimmy will become part of the class within four weeks, 

2) Mark will become less hyperactive in the resource roora 
showing a marked improvement by November 30, 1973, 

3) Terry will understand the solar system in relationship 
to the earth. 

4) Mark will learn the function of zero in multiplication by 
November 30, 1973 with 9S% accuracy. 

Chart III lists all 42 sampled objectives as they appeared on the 
educational plans (see AppendiK) * 



5* 'mat aurriaular ar^as wei'e i'^eprssented by instrnaiional objeaiivss? 

One routine function completed in the Plan A reporting system was the 
classification and coding of all instructional objectives from educational 
plans. A classification scheme containing 30 categories was devised^ 
and each instructional objective was classified into one of these categories^ 
which were defined after reviewing objectives from the previous year and 
as needed throughout Phase III. 
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The following lists each of cha 30 objeatlva cateiorles and a brief dasGripciQn of 



the kinds of obj actives included in each category, 

1. Math Includes basic elementary ^d secoiidary studies ^ i*a, addition, subcraGtion, 
multiplicatiomp divlsionp fractions, decimals, setj, bases, etc* and such activitiea 
as makd^g change, com ting and telling time, 

2p L^guage Arts - includes all areas basic to reading and English, i*e. phonics, 

word composition (vowels, consonants), vocabulary, paragraph dissection and library 
skills* All skills related to measuring reading success are included in this ob-* 
j active. (Speed, ccmprehension, pronunciation) , 

3, Science ^ Ijicludes elemental secondary studies, i.e. biology, chemistry, 
physics, general science, weather and drugs* 

4p Social Studies ^ includes history, government, geography, current events, 

5. Handwriting includes the area of fine motor coordinatlpn , cursive writing, 

(manual expre'ssioD) ability to write one's name, ability to write aumbers in sequence ^ 
and fleatness of hatidx*rritrLng* 

6i Spelling ^ includes memorising words to write correctly at a specific time. Syllabi^ 
cation, accents, pronounciation and other skills which teach spelling are included* 

7* Perception ^ includes visual and auditory closure , visual md auditory association 
visiial and auditory discriminations reversal problems, grouping words with pictures 
and finding words beginning with certain letters, 

8. Memory Training ^ includes auditory and visual memory, completing recall statemancs, 
word recall, and retention and a few cases of basic recall as in directions and 
orientation, 

9* Motor Training - includes skills related to gross motor coordination . 

10, Speech includes all areas of speech problems, i,e, fluency, articulation, pro- 
noimcing correctly words with specific letter combinations, lisp, and so forth* 

11, Music/Art - includes instruction in these areas, 

12, Typing ^ includfcs instruction in this area, 

13, Sports - includes instruction in this area, 

14, Undefined EPA - includes placement in resource room for an undefined subject area, 

15, Other Academic - includes the areas of judgment, reasoning j making comparisons, 
drawing conclusions, predicting outcomes, and finding bast answers, 

16, Interpersonal Relations - includes the pupil relationships with teachers and peers 
and includes problems related to withdrawal, cooperation, and so forth, 

17, Varbalization includes verbal behavior as related to anawering questions, social 
discourse, and so forth. 
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18, Actending Behavior - includes basic behaviors essential Co successful classroom 
participations i.e-, sitting, listening, concentracing on work, avoiding dis^ 
Nractlon, working through assignment without disruption. Also for the mentally 
recarded pupil, includes behaviors such as self-feeding, cutting around objects, 
cnloring within lines i using accepted manners, and producing neat work. 

19, Following Instructions - includas the reading of the ins truct ions , comprehension 
of instructions, and ability to work on an assignment without constant teacher 
explanation * 

20, Completing Assignments - includes objectives pertaining to Che completion of 
assignments without daydreaming, prompting, or excessive talking, 

21, School Attendance - includes tardiness and attendance. 

22, Other Behavior - includes other areas related to school success such as hyper-- 
activity, attention span, self -=conf idence , and selected emotional needs. 

23, Providing Adult Model - includes objectives dealing with the situations of one-- 
parent families or need for positive authority figure. Tlie usual objectives 
specify adult tutors or counseling sessions, 

24, Providing Successful Experience = includes objectives specified for the pupil 
whose negative self -^concep t hinders his achievement. Personnel strive to pro-- 
duce situations in which the student can experience success. 

25, Providing Peer Interaction includes objectives specified for the pupil who is 
withdrawn or who has unsuccessful peer interaction. Those objectivas have typi- 
cally specified group work and group counseling. 

26i Providing Parent Counseling - includes parent^pupil conferences and Individual 

parent conferences. These objectives attempt to enlist the parent's help in work- 
ing with the child's problem at honie (i.e., attendance, tardlnass, acting out 
behavior^ etc.). 

27. Other Environmental Manipulation - includes objectives pertinent to observation 
of classroom behavior, change of classroom organization ^ and so forth. 

28* Undefined counseling - Includes objectives that are undeiined that apparently in^ 
volve counseling (i.e*, supportive counseling). 

29. Motivation - includes attempts to improve cooperation and attitude toward learn^ 



30. Vocational - Includes placement with the voc.ittonal program at the high schools 
or the Texas Rehabilitation Center. 
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Objectives were tabulated and raported to Che Plan A council in 
January, 1974 and then again in June, 1974. In January , there was a total 
of 4j804 objectives tabulated for l^SOE Plan A students. This was an over- 
all average of about 3 objectives per student (more precisely 3*20). Thm 
end of year tabulation In Jm& showed a total of 7,772 objectives for 
2 5 052 students 5 which was an overall average of almost 4 objectives per 
student (more precisely 3.78). Chart IV gives the percent of total ob- 
jectives tabulated for each category in January and In Junes 1974 # 

(Put Chart 17 here) 

Tabulation of objectives by category shows that while there was a 
wide range of content within instructional obj actives , most objectives 
(60 percent) dealt with math and languaE^ arts. This was also supported 
by on-site observations* One might argue that instructional content should 
have been more diversified^ depending on one's educational philosophy. 
Note that the frnqueney of objectives in the categories of motor training 
and sports is totally ineonsistent with coday's 94-142 mandate for physical 
education in the IIP, Tabulations of objectives by category were also 
computed by individual schools 3 and a wide range in content among schools 
was also revealed, 

A word of caution regarding interpretation of numbers of objectives 
may be helpful. The observed numbers of objectives is* to a large extent, 
a function of dates of attaiMent for individual objectives and activities 
or learning tasks specified by individual objectives* One objective may be 
attained within one week and another may require six weeks for completion. 
Consequently 5 objectives should not necessarily be weighted equally when 
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making compariions or interprtting cabulatioms, 

5. Were &duaatianal plcms apprapinaisty individualvs&d to suit thm stu* 
dmnt? 

Eighty percent of Plan 4 teachers reported in the mid^year survey 
that plasa were appropriately individuali£ed. Appraisal team members 
voted in March, 1974 on whether or not moit Plan 4 students received in-^ 
dividuali^ed instruction appropriate for chair learning probl^s* Team 
meters voted yes to the question for seventeen of the tWMCy-qne Plan 
A schools, which was eighty^one percent o£ Che schools « Responses from 
Che parent survey showed that 100 percent of the parents thought that their 
child received a great deal of or adequate individual attention. 
7, Bow muDh time was the Ptan A teaah&T able to devote to eaah ahild 
while hm or she was in the PBScwPoe poom? Vas this adequate? 
Plan k teachers repartad chac ten minutes was the average time spent 
with students individually at the elementary school level, kt the secondary 
level, there were only 4--5 minutes available for each student. The amount 
of time varied in relation to the number of students and types of needs 
presented* Responses indicated that less individual time ^as needed for 
secondary students than needed for elramtary students* Selected teachers 
were concerned that the extent of individualization they could provide was 
insufficient* On-^site visits also found that most iriitruction was on a 
one-Co^one basis, with small group instruction being used as well. 
8m What Was the esrtent of use of spSQial inBtm^tianaZ matsriats? 

Classroom visits revealed that almost all resource rooms had adquate 
instructional materials. Reports from team mOTbers indicated chat 
materials were available and good. The materials centers were reported 



by team members to ba generally working well^ but room for iaprovOTant 
was cited. Several team members noted considerable Improvement over the 
previous years 

Educational pl^ documents were reviewed to determine the frequency 
with which various instructional materials were cited, Wiile a wide 
range was cited, 18 specific materials were selected for study becauas 
of special interest by managMent* Ten of these were cited in 5 to 17 
percent of the educational plans- The remaining eight were cited in leas 
than five percent of the plans. One Interesting finding was that one of 
the most expensive materials was cited the least frequently (in only 
one plan) * 

5* Bow muah timB did Btud&nta spend outside the reguli^ aZa&BVoom in 
ordep to reaeive speaial aevviaes? 
Information from the Plan A reporting system showed that 85 peratnt 
of all Plan A students spent leas than two hours per day outalde the re^ 
gular classroom. Former self-contained Plan B students were identified 
through discussion with Plan A teachers in the seven elementary and four 
secondary schools in which Plan A implementation was judged acceptable. 
Plan A teachers were able to identify 25 foraer Plan B students in the 
elementary schools and 28 in the secondary schools. These 53 stiidents 
did not constitute the entire population of former Plan B students but 
about 80 percent of the population of foimer Plan B students in these 
eleven schools. 

Results showed that about ieventy percent of the former Plan B 
elementary students sa-apled attended regular academic classiS but that 
almost all former Plan B secondary students attended regular classes on a 



restricted baiig and attemded the resource room mOBt of the day. These 
secondary students cypically attended regular Glasses for physical edu- 
catiotif art f and home economics. Feedback from Plaii A teachera indicated 
that main^str earning at the secondary level was much more difficult dua 
to ch^ Increased skills differential between special students and stu- 
dents in the regular classroom. 

10, Was there adBquatB interaatian amonff the r&gula^ alasBToom teaoheTs^ 
Ptan A teaah^vs^ mid appraisal t&am memierfl? 

Discussions with selected principals indicated that the individualized 
Inatruction in Plan A had had a '^spill over*' effect into the regular 
alaasroom and that regular teachers were consulting with Plan A teachers 
for suggested procedures and technif::uss . Reports from appraisal team 
mraibers in the mid--year survey showed improved interaction with regular 
classroom taacharsj and about two-^thirds of the Plan A teachers reported 
adequate interaction with regular teachers. Lack of understanding of 
Plan A was cited often as the cause of inadequate interaction* Auothar 
factor was that conflicts between teacher schedules made it taipossible 
Co talk to other staff, 

21. y^iat was the studBnt progTess towQ:pd maBt&ring instTuatianal objeo^ 
tives? 

The attaimamt of instructional objectives as recorded by Plan A 
teachers on educational plans was taken as a measure of itudent progress* 
During the weeks beginning April 29 and May 6^ 1974, evaluation persoTmel 
s^pled educational plans in order to determine the success of Plan A stu- 
dents in attaining the specified instructional objectives* The sample con-- 
tained 238 resource room students from seven of the sixteen Plan A 



el^emtary schools and from four of the five Plan A iecDndary schools # 
Studtots wera quasl^randooly stlected in two of the elementary schoola and 
la the four secondary sehoolaa In these schools teacher bias may have 
affsctad the selection process, Students were randomly selected in the 
remaining five elCTiaiitary schools. The sample was proportionally 
stratified on schools* 

Plan k teacher reports indicatad that resource room students had 
attained or were prograsaing toward 1,358 of total I546I objectives spec^ 
ified in all the eduGacionai plana- This was an overali attaimnent/pro- 
grass rate of 93 percent. Most teachers used observation, teacher"-made 
tests, workbook testa, and standardised tests to assess progress. 

Inspection of student progress by schools showed that there were 
no major differences between individual scliools or between elMentary 
and secondary schoQls- One noteworthy difference was that sacondary 
Plan 4 teachers genarally spicified more objectives per student than did 
elCTentary teachers. 

One should exercise caution in interpreting these data sincei as 
was revealed in ^he mid--yaar analysis of instructional objectives, 
teachers possessed a wide range of objective'-writlng skills* The interta 
raport (January 29^ 1974) to the Plan A Council showed that many of the 
instructional objectives did not specify a condition whereby one could 
easily dat ermine attainment of objectives. Consequently j teacher reports 
of student progress on instructional objectives did not provide a very 
dafinitive or useful measure. In the parent survey 47 percent of 
sampled parents r ^ported that their child's academic progress was greater 
than expected. 
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12, To what gstent have siaff Jwlp&d parents understand tkHr ahild's 
l&aming problBms? 

According to 35 percent of parents sampled in the parent survey. 
Plan k staff had provided explanations and information which halped par-- 
ants CO underst^ind their child's laarning problem to a great degree. 

The above percent was markedly lower than that observed for Che 
same question in May of the previous year (64 percent reported staff 
gave helpful explanacions) * It was not clear why parent responses 
sponses for the current year were lower. Perhaps some of the differences 
was due to a positive bias in the sampling procedure used during Phase II. 
Tha sampltng procedure in Phase III w^as more nearly randoni and niay have been 
more representative* 

Invastigv tion of responses for each high school cluster showed that 
responses were lower in the cluster In which Plan A was recently Imple- 
mented Chan in the second--year Plan A cluster, CompuCation of a a-test 
for independent proportions showed that the difference between the two 
clusters was significant (13 percent in the first-^year cluster j 50 percent 
in the second=-year cluster , p < ,05) • ThuSj some of the decrease since 
the previous year could have been due to a lower degree of project imple^ 
mentation in the newly-padded cluster. 
Re comni end a_t i^n s_ 

The major recommendation of the Phase III evaluation w-as that staff 
development give priority to improving the objectives writing skills of 
Plan A staff 5 as well as to the overall davelopment and usa of educational 
plan docunients. It was also recommended that the content of Plan A 
instruction be considered to see if it was consistent with department goals. 
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It was suggestad that more unlfgrm tima intarvals for attaliilng obj actives 
be recomended to teachsrs, since actainment dates varied iton year-^long 
objicclvea to ^aekly objectives, 

PHASE IV 
CONTIOTJATION OF PLM A PILOT 
!faaagamanc CQnelderatlons 

A major trainiiig effort was conducted during Junes 1974 following 
the aloae of scbooli Two hundred teachers attended the workahop which 
provided si^ hgurs of graduat. e credit from two area universities. Model 
ciaasrooms ^^ith students ^ere provided at the wrkshop site* Each 
participant was required to review the formal assessment information about 
a Specific stud eat j observe that student in the model clasiroom, aonduct 
an educational aisessment of the students' ability in math and rsading 
acid develop an individualized gducational plan for the student, 'fliey 
were required to utilise a minto™ of 3 soureag of information for their 
assasameiit* Their written plan had to contain at least three major 
objectives and activitias and materials selected to facilitate the 
attaimient of these objectives* Activities designed to help the partici^ 
pants complete these plans successfully included dMonstratiotis of formal 
and informal assessments ^ conferences with appraisal personnel , reviews 
of reading materials on assessment and tist manuals j materials d^onstra^ 
tloiis 5 and lectures on writing objectives. These plans were critiqued 
la an individual conference with a consulting diagnostician. 

This particular assignment appeared to be very threatening to our 
teachers* Several of them dropped out of the workshop. Many of the 




othera tjaie frequeatly la tears during the initial days of the training 
aad Qoa taacheif^s hisod preasure became so eltvated that her physicaii 
rscoiraisdad that she withdraw from the training programi All of the 
participants were axperienced teachers and the intensity of their 
aiwli^y ^ms a miXTpttam, It seemed to be directly related to the re- 
quirad desonstration of the ability to completa an assessment and an 
•diiGatlonal plan which met certain quality standards* 

Evaiimtlsci faedhack continued to reveal a widespread unhappinesa 
regarding the format of the adueatlonal plans. This was supported by 
observationg (fallj 1974) that, in many special education classrooms, 
planning was ia evidence* The individualized plans which were written 
to aeet the state reqairementSj however s were in a desk drawer i a file 
folder til the principal's office or some other inaccessible place. 
Many taachers had devised creative management systems for individualized 
laatructiOTi stich as loose leaf notebooks with weekly plans for each 
studaat^ file folders for each student with his current plan clipped to 
£ha Inside of the folder In the form of a 8tudent-*teacher contract, and 
card files organizing individualized plans which were grouped according 
Co ipeclfled criteria such as a particular reading approach- 

were aMioua for the individualized plans which were completed 
to meet itata policy and the actual plans utilized by the teachers to 
be ona and the same* 

Diiring the spring semester of 1975s we scheduled a series of small 
group meetings to solicit iuggestions from the teachers in regard to the 
Qpciisal format for the plans. We communicated our observations that plan- 
niag w^ai being done and that we were interested in merging the planning 
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done for their daily teaching and the plmning done to meet the state 
requlreffigntSt Eaah teacher was aaksd to ihara her clasaroom ayst^ for 
^dividualized plaming and to asaiat In devising forma to be fiald^ 
tested. Doctoral interns in special education asaiated in colleating 
written and verbal reactions to the preliminary teacher designed for- 
mats* 

The following reactions were major chCTes in the teacher feedback: 

(1) Writing objectives for all students was a tlme-consimlngs 
negative experience. The teachera asked for collectioas of prewritten 
behavioral objectives in sequence ia each subject area. Some of them 
auggested that they be nimbered and that the number code be entered on the 
educational plan so that you would save the time it took to copy the 
objective. Others auggested that objectives be preprinted in the form 

of a checklist and the chosen one for an individual student be checked 
by the teacher. Much of the verbal input at the meetings revealed that 
the teachers felt insecure about their ability to write behavioral ob'- 
jectives and preferred to have a list from which to choose or from which 
to model their own obj actives , 

(2) No particular plan foraat was more positively accepted by the 
majority of teachers, '^ere was diversity of opinion about each of the 
field tested itms* Quite frequently a forMt wuld look good to all 
teachers at the small group meeting , however, when a field testing trial 
period had been completed the written comments would vary widely. 
Evaluation Questions 

Phase IV begKi the third year of the Plan A pilot in one high school 
cluster and the second year in Che other cluster. While Plan A evaluation 
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jji the previous phases placed primary emphasis on process evaluation , thm 
Phase IV tvaluatiom shifted rasourcea more toward product evaluatlQn in 
ordar to gain a better astimate of Plam A ef f activeneis terms of atu-- 
dent gains. 

The IW relevant evaluation questions addressed during Phase IV were: 
1* Were educational plans appropriately individualized to suit 
the student? 

2, T^at problCTS, if any, did Plan A teaehari ancounter in 
writing educational plans? 

3. What was the esctent of use of iastructtional materiala? 

4* How much time did students spend outside the regular classroom 

in order to receive special services? 
5* Was there adequate Interaction among the regular classroom 

teachers , Plan A teachers, and appraisal team m^beri? 
6* What student pragress took place? 
Comparison of the above questions with those addressed during Phase III 
clearly shows the shift of emphasis away from lEP implemantation during 
Phase IV, 
Procedures 

The Phase IV evaluation reflected a reduction in the esctant of pro^ 
cess information collected, and there was greater emphasis on evaluation 
of student progress* The classroom visits were continued, but appraisal 
team members and principals were not interviewed* Only Plan A teachers 
were interviewed* The written mid-year survey of Plan A teachers and team 
m^bers was expanded to include principals, but the end of year parent 
survey was discontinued. 



Routine eodiag of documents from the Plan A record keeping syst^ 
and computer analyaig Md cabulation of objectives was also discontinued* 
The reporting syit^ continued to function, but there was no comitment 
to support the ^tensive collection of process evaluation data supported 
in Phase HI* 

During Octobsr all Plan A schools were visited in order to talk with 
Plan A teachers and to observe Plan A resource rooms* Discussions with 
Plan A teachers were informal , but a list of standard questions provided 
comparable info^^tion across all teachers* The visits provided feedback 
from 96 of the Plan A teachers. 

The iample for the mid-'year Vlan A staff survey included all avail* 
able Pirn A teaehers , teMi mmberSj and principals in the 21 Plan A 
schools* The return rate for both Plan A teachers and principals was 
86 percent J and the rate of return for team m^bers was 69 percent * Rates 
of return were 10 to 20 percent higher from the high school cluster in 
which Plan A was in its second year of operation* 

Since teacher reports of student progress in instructional objectives 
proved to be a poor measure of student progress , the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test (PIAT) was selected as a measure of progress. Unfortunately ^ 
there was no attempt to relate observed progress on the PIAT to content or 
quality of the educational plans, Pretastlng took place during the last 
part of Septmber and first part of October, 1974s and posttesting took 
place in the last part of April and first part of May, 1975. Conse^ 
quently, the pre^post measurement schedule was said to encompass a seven- 
month instructional period, from October 1, 1974 through April 30j 1975. 
Testing was on a pre--post observation ichedule, and the sample CN^313) 
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ineluded approsd^taly 40 pereenc of the elementary school students In 

flsa A. 

Outaottes 

Far eaaa of prtsentation, the evaluation outcomes are lilted by in- 
dividual queBtions« 

J, Were ediiaatianal pirns apprapriately individtializ&d to auit the 
Btudent? 

Elghty-*two persKit of Plas A teaehars reported an affiinnative re^ 
sponaa to this question* Responsei from team members and principala did 
not contradict teacher reportij but these responaes tended to focus on 
areas other than Individualiaationi 

Discusaiona with Plan A teachers during classroom visits revealed 
some concern that increased student enrollments in Plan A would limit the 
extent of individualization. Only two elementary and eight secondary 
Plan A teachers reported they were unable to individualize instruction in 
October, 1974, and on-site observations supported the belief that indi-* 
vldualizad instruction was taking place* 

Plan A instruction was observed to center around each student's indi-* 
viduaiized educational plan* Most Plan A teachers organized daily instruc- 
tion by using individual student work folders, which contained the daily 
leaaon plan and work assigment. Wien students arrived at the resource 
room, their first task was to obtain their work folder. Students could 
then determine their learning task for that day and proceed to the appro^ 
priate area to begin working. In lieu of individual work folders, some 
Plan A teachers organized Instruction by means of individual instructional 
contracts. 
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S. Wmt problmns^ if my^ did Ptm A tBaahera maowitmr in writing edu^ 
aationat plmw? 

Thm major problem identified was dissatisfaction with the educational 
plaa doexuaant, ^out two-'thirds of the taachars indiaatad seme prsblam 
with the aducatiQttal plan document. In most caaesp teachers judged that 
the dociment was an additional, ttoe^conauming exercise , and many thought 
that the plans ware of little real value. However , many of the remaining 
one^third reported that the plans dociments ware helpful. Principals 
and team members also reported dissatisfaction, 

3, What was the smtent of uaa of instvuQtional rmt&Tiats? 

About one-*half the appraisal team membars reported that materials 
centers were working, but there was avidence of isolated operational pro- 
blCTis, Some team members sKpressed concern abouc availability of materials 
and appropriate use of materials in the educational plan. On-site visita* 
tions revealed that dissemination of materials was greatly improved. 
However, Plan k teachers in selected schools still cited the lack of 
materials as a problem. While the problem was not comprehensive across 
all schools, teachers voiced complaints in about one^thlrd of the schools. 
The lack of materials was ganerally more acute at the secondary level, 
where teachers needed Miterials of high interest but low reading le^el. 
There appeared to be a definite need for special materials to be developed 
for use in Plan A secondary schools, Aji adequate supply of consumable 
materials was seen as a probl^ in a few elementary schools • 

4, Bow much time did students sp&nd outside th& r&gulai* alaBsrocm in ovdBT 
to vmaeiVB ap&aial s&rviasa? 

During Phase IV (1974-75), Plan A served a total of 2^076 students, 
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of the if 019 students who attended a regular DISD campus, 85 parent 
spent mora than two hours a day in the regular classroom. In ihort, 
the vaat majority of Pl^ A students spent less than two hours a day la a 
special Plan A rasource setting* 

Only two ptrcent of the Plan A population was in a totally self* 
aontalnad setting, that is, received no regular classroom eKpsrience* 
It was interesting to note that more Plan A students in eleaantary schools 
experienced more regular classroom contact than those in secondary schools. 
This was probably due to the departmentaliaid nature of secondary schools 
where Individxialization was more difficult to achieve* 

The followlag shows the percent of Plan A students who spent 
selected Miouats of time in a regular classroom i 



Amount of time spent in a regular clasargom 



Hone Up to 50 per^ 

cent of the day 
for non^academic 
subjects 



Up to two 
hours of the 
day for non^ 
academic and 
academic 
subjects 



More than 
two hours 
of the 
day 



elfflaentary 
secondary 



3 
<1 



4 
11 



3 
10 



90 
78 



Sn Was therm adecpiats intBraatian cmiong thm r&gutar alassroom t§aah&r&^ 
Plan A teaaher&j and appraisal t&am m&nb&TB? 
In the mid^year survey, 82 percent of Plan A teachers reported ade-- 
quate Intaraction with regular classroom teachers, but only 66 percent of 
Plan A teachers reported feeling like a contributing member of the AM 
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tasm effort* Howsverj 80 parctnc of Pisa A teachers, reported feeling lika 
a caQtributiflg AED team mmber In the high sGhool eluster with the third- 
year Pitt A operation i Whils some appraisal team membars indicated good 
isteraation with regular teachers, many indicated that regular teaQhers 
needad a better imderstaading and orientation toward Plan A* 
ff. Wtat Btudmnt pvogmQs took ptaae? 

Analysis of Peabody Individual Achievement Teit (PIAT) scores con- 
aiated of repeated-meaaura ANOVA to teat for the itatiitical signifi* 
cance of observed chMgiS from the pretest to pssttest and then the con* 
veriion of raw score averages to grade equivalent norms* Results from 
repeated-maasures ANOVAa ihowed that Plan A students in all groupings 
(gender and ethnicity) made significant pre-post gains in all PLAT sub- 
tests* In most cases, the iffprov^ent was significant at less than the 
*001 significance levels and almost all cases were significant at less 
than the .01 level* Most student scores showed about one month grade 
tquivalant gain for one month instructional time. 

The subtests in which the strongest gains took plaGe were math, 
reading recognition * and general information* The smallest gains took 
place in reading comprehension and spelling* One could easily have eK- 
pected Plan A students to achieve less well in reading comprehension 
since it was the most advanced skill in the area of language arts. The 
small gains observed in spelling were surprising, since spelling was a re- 
latively basic language arts skill. The gains observed in spelling may 
have reflected a need for more instructional emphasis on spelling, but* 
of course, such questions oiuit consider many factors* 

vmile the month-per-nionch achievmenc norm provided one means of 
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interprtting ebserved achiev^ent gal^s, the cQmparisoo of observed gains 
to pre'^ious aehiev^ent Ci*e-f before the 1974-75 ytar) providad anoCher 
uaaful interpretation* The rate of achievement befori Plan A| that is, 
measured at time of preteicingj was Gomputed by dividing the preteat 
achievment grade level by the pretaat asiigned grade level. A brief 
txample will help explain the above procedure, A child whoae achieved 
pretest grade level in math was 2,2 and whose assigned pretest grade 
level was 4.4 would have an achiev^ent gain rate of .50, or 50 percent. 
One could reason that such a child had been achieving only one'*half as 
fast as those studenta who were at grade level* During the seven-*month 
observation period, one would expect the above student to gain 3.5 months 
in achiiVCTent, or one-*half the seven^month period. 

The data showed that in almqst all caies , Plan A students made larger 
gains than eKpected. In a few cases , the observed gains wer^ impressive. 
For sample, male Plan A Black students in one cluster showed a gain in 
reading recognition almost five months greater than e^spacted. The reading 
recognition gain of f^iale Plan A Black students in this cluster was even 
more impressive, but the number of students tested (N^ll) was small enough 
to cast doubt on the stability of the observed increnent. 

A question of interest was whether or not the observed achievement 
gains were sufficiently great in view of the expenditura of educational 
resources. At this point in time, there is no precedent for answering 
this question, but it is important to note that the pre-^post PLAT scores 
constituted a lower^bound estimate of achievement gains. In reality p 
Plan A students probably made greater achievement gains than reflected in 
the P^T scores. 
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The firsc remisn feif thm assumed underestimation of achieveffi^t 
gains was that FIAT teating sampled the total elCTentary Plan A student 
pQpulatiatts regardlass of previous Plaa A experienee, Studsnt rosters 
showed that the majority of students tested (about 76 pereenC) vers n- 
turnjAg Plan A students and not flrst^year itudents. This would diaimish 
the anticipated magnitude of galas observed during the curreat yaari 
since the largest program effects would probably take place during the 
first*year of Flan A wperlanee. In shorty the PIAT testing primarily 
caeasured the Impact of continuing iadlviduallzed instruction, richer 
than new implraentation* 

A second factor contributing to the probable underestiinatlon of 
gains was that itudents took all five subtests of the PIAT. In othar 
words, students took the math subtest regardless of whether or not 
they had received individualized math instruction. Even though reading 
and laath were the two most popular areas of Plan A instruction, Plan A 
is an individualiied program, and studtnts received assistance in a wide 
variety of skills and areas* R-i^. PIAT provided a global measure of 
achievement, but Plan k did not generally provide global instruction. 
One would have expected a more individualized assessment of achievement to 
show greater achievement gains* This again ^phasiaed the need for a more 
suitable system of assessing product outcomes in IIP mplementation. 

A logical next step would have been to compare PIAT achiev^ent 
gains with ratings of educational plan quality and appropriateness. There 
were unfortunately no resources available to collect such ratings and to 
make the necessary comparisons* The evaluation demonstrated support for 
the notion that Plan A students progressed academically, but the evaluation 
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did not directly liak the observed progress with instructional objectives. 
RecQmend a t ione 

There were two major recamendations after evaluation in Phaie IV, 
The first was that alternative educational plan doeimeats be developed 
Itt order to suit better the wide range of prefereace among Plan A teachers 
The ieeond was a suitable procsdure be developed to assess student pro- 
gresa. 4 primry conoam was that the asiesamant procedure allow for the 
probable individualiaed nature of student progress* It was ttought that 
critarion referenced testing offered the most promising procedure at that 
tiaa. 

PHASE V 

DISTRICT-WIDE PLAN A E^ffi^SION 
Mana gesen t Cons id er a t ions 

The Plan A model was attended district-wide in Phase V (1975^76). 
This required the addition of ieventy-^f Ive new special education teachers 
and thirty^five new special education teacher aides* Twfflty-five new 
appraisal personnel were employed to provide a multidisciplinary appraisal 
ts^ for each high school cluster* 

Managefflent discuised the recomendation of our evaluator to seek 
more effective methods for measuring student progress, however, no 
strategiaa were developed to improve our product evaluation. The racom** 
msndation to provide alternative plan format options was initiated. 

Teachers wars offered four alternative forms for individualized 
plans. Teachers were allowed to choose the foraat that most Tmiquely 
matched their needs and planning style* The first three options 
utilised the same first page, which was designated from 5.0 (see Chart V). 



•niii pags ineluded the student naoe, the dattj the ichoolj the 
identificatiofl aumber, the mitfibar of hours per day spent outside the 
regular classroom and strengths and waatoesses of the student (the state 
bullatla q£ ragulatiQns specified that the educational plan racQimeiida'- 
tiQns must ba baaed upom idwClfled strengths and weaknessei). This 
page also Included apace tot goals. 

Option #1 combined 5*0 Paga 1 with a backsheet (ate Chart VI, 
5.0 Page 2A) in the fonn of a vaekly Student Log- ^is form Included 
the student nMae, the date^ tha school and the subject* It also had 
a place for the teacher and the student to sign it as a contractual 
agreffiaeat* Daily asiignmenti %nd materials were mo ted and spaee was 
provided for comaentSp scores, observations , etc* If a student was in 
special education for several subjects , a Student Log was completed 
weekly in each subjeet area* The first page was revised each three 
months unless an updace of the goals was needed sooner* 

Option #2 combiaad the saM first page (5.0 Page 1) with a second 
page (see Chart VII^ 5,0 Page 23). This form also included the student's 
namej the subject and the weilC"S date* It containad columns for each 
day of the week which were rtfsrred to as a log of activities* A small 
area was also provided for coOTencs* 

Option #3 combined the sa^e first page (5*0 Page 1) with a second 
page (Chart VIII, 5,0 Page 2C) . ^is page contained the student -s name, 
the schoolj the date and the teacher's name. Columns were provided for 
a listing of objectives to atrtin goals, the data these objectives were 
begtmj materials and activiciea selected to assist in the attaiiment of 
the objectives and coments, A place was also provided to note the date 



Cha objeetlva was attainad. 

Optioii #4 was a two-'paga plan format designed to hm titili^ed by 
regular and special aducators who worked with the aama scud eats, The 
firit pagm of this optloa (see Chart DC, 5,01 Page 1) aotttaicied space 
for the atudrat'a aame, the ichooli the date and the sttideat's ease num^ 
bar. CQlmms were provided to aote the strengths and waataessas of the 
student as idantified by the regular teachar, the speeial iducation 
teacher and the support personnel* The secomd page of Optloti #4 
(see Chart X, 5.01 Page 2) contained the student's name, the iahool and 
the datSi Long term objeativas for both the regular teaahtr and the 
special resource teacher were provided. Interim activltias, dates at^ 
talaad, regular classroom activities and materials and apecial resource 
classroom activities and materials were noted* A space was also provided 
for Che sipiatura of both the regular and special educatlQn taacher. 
Evaluation Questions 

Phase V (1975--76) consisted of the Dlstrict--wlda isplefflentation of 
the modified pilot. Plan A model. As such, the evaluation emphasised pro^ 
cess information in deference to product infomation. rdentified iiifor* 
mation needs about IE? ImplTOentation cantered about the use of eduea* 
tional plan documents and the quality of instructional objtctlves. In 
many respects , Phase V evaluation resembled the Phase III evaluation con-- 
ducted two years earlier during the 1973^74 school year* 

The Phase V evaluation questions relevant to lEP ImpL mentation were 
as follows: 

1. How many students received educational plane? 

2. What was the frequency of use of the alternativ^e educational 
plan documeats? 
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3, tiniat asslstdQQe did Flan A teachers rdceiva in daveloplng 

educacioaal plans? 
4t Did the structure of educational plans meet progTam apecifisa- 

tioas? 

5. Wiat was the tectmical quality of instructional objectivts? 

6, What curricular areas were repreieated by laatructignal ob* 
jeativta? 

7. Haw much ctae did students spend cutside the regular clais"^ 
roQis in order to receive special services? 

8, What ^B.m the esctent of use of instructional mattriala? 

9* Was theri adequate interaction Miong the regular classroom 
teachers j Plan A teachers, and appratial team members? 
Pyoeediires 

th^ Phaae V ivaluation made use of c^o major activitiaa. They were 
mid-year surveys of Plan A staff and regular classroom teachers and a 
fall and end of year §wtv%y of educational plan documents, ClasarQom 
visits and observations were discontinued j ilnce the mid^ytar itaff sur-' 
vey warn almost totally conducted via personal Interview, There was no 
att^pc to assess student progress during Phase V* 

The survey of educational plan documents was conducted in No%*ember 
B>ni again in May, 1975, Tlie first survey was conducted during a chree^ 
weak period from November 24 through DecMber 12, The study involved 
50 randomly selected Plan A classroom tmits in 48 schools. The sample 
represented about 20 percent of the total Plan A classroom units, with 
approximately 40 percent of the Plan A schools represented in the sample. 
*niese ptrcentages were computed after the e^ccluslon of the pilot Plan A 
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mics^ siacs the schools from the two pilot high ichool clusters were not 
iAcLudid la the sEapla, 

Thm aMiple Included five different initructional arrangCTsnts, but 
the lajarity of the mits wbb desigiiated as resouree room* Th^ arraage- 
mamti and the simber of iach sMipled were: resource room, 28; self-con- 
talaidj 19; MOtloMlly disturbed (ED), gna; trainable mentally retarded 
(OQL)^ anmi and e£rly childhood, OD,e, niere ware 35 elMeatary schoola, 
eight junior high or middle ichools, and five high schoola included is 
the sasiple* The sMple included 100 itudenta, with two students randomly 
aalftcted from eiah of the SO classroom units. In terms of primary handicap 
43 percent of tha student iample was ^ffi, 30 percent ^I, 13 percent LLD, 
10 percent 1©, and 4 percent other* 

4 eheckiist waa constructed to record completenesa of aampled plan 
docim^ti ind the technical quality of instructional objectives* A copy 
of the checklist ippaars in the Appendix (see Chart XI)* The same check- 
list WAB yLsed in both the November and May surveys. 

In the May survey of educational plans, two student files were 
exmmiiied at each of 25 sampled schools. Pilot Plan A schools were omitted 
from the sampling procedure (as in the November survey) s As a continua^ 
tion of the records survey conducted in November, ten schools were randomly 
seleetad from the 48 schools which were included in the fall sample. Of 
these 10 ichoolSf the educational plans , which were reviewed in November, 
ware eKmlDed again in May, However, four of these 20 students had trans^ 
ferted and were randomly replaced in the sample by students in the same 
schools. Ftltien schools, which were not included in the original records 
survey^ were alap randomly selected* There was a total of 50 student plans 
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t&i auEvey sample* tfl tenfls of primary handicaps 54 peircant were 
QEi 23 parcent LID, 13 petcent mZi mi 10 percent uther. 

ihi mld^year aurv'ay of Plan ^ scaff , regular teachers i and principals 
took placa from Hovember 24 Co DtCMber 12, as did Che NovMber survey 

01 adueauiotiaL plans • Staff Lntai^iews were conducted in the same schoQls 
ai aafflpLad Ln tha survey of educattfltial plans. A team of four evaluatots 
aoadueted the Istervlewa usiiig a spficiaily designed atrUGtured interview 
liieiclotmairii. Personal Intervlws ^ere conducted with 50 Plan A teachers, 

2 3 schaoi prinieipals , aiid 25 irigular claasroom teachers. 

A total of 72 questioM^itas w^aa sent to randoxnly selected 
appmisal tean caenibera. Thi^ included about 60 percent of the popula-^ 
tic^n off psychologists 5 vlsltia.g teachars, aducatiQual diagflosticianss and 
CQiHipaLori* 4JQut 37 percent of speech cllniclane were randomly designated 
Co rscmivi q^&iCionriaires. This aarapling procedure tended to offset the 
g3f&atit" nunib€r of speech clinictani relative to other taam membari* A 
tctaL of 4S quis tiotinaires was riturned , ^hich was a return rata of 
67 patcecit* IMlviduai respotiaei were anonymous. 
Out CO mB 

Results are reported for eacb evaluation question* 

Ihi November lurvey showed chac educaclonal plans had been com^ 
pit tad for 70 jercent of saapled Plan k students ^ and the May survey 
farad ccmpLiCid plans for 98 par cent of sampled students* 
2* yJiai W(S8 tPiQ frmquenay of uss of ths attsimativm mduaationat plan 

Strice Plari A taachers had a choice of four types of educational 



plan docimenta, a tabulation was mada of the frequency of each type re«* 
ceived in uhe November survey of plans. Tha mo&t popular iotm was 5.0 
with page 2C, which is designed for long term and short tera objectives 
and ^h±ch was fouod in 54 percent of the cases. PoriB 5.0 with page 2A, 
a daily contraatual agreement, and 5.0 with page 2B, a dally log of 
activities I were equally represented in the saaple. Form 5. 01 plus 
page 2, including objectives and activltlag of both the resource room 
and regular claasroooi was the lease popular. Even though there were only 
four of f iaial forms , ten different types and combinations of forma were 
used. 

Plan A teacheri interviewed were also asked what plan docTOente they 
used, 53 percent reported using fom 5.0 and page 2C. The rOTaining 
teachers reported uaing various combinations of documtnts or daviaing 
their o^. 

3, What assia-^anae did tsaahers rsagivm in develdpinff eduaati^nal plana? 

Keaults relative to the above question were sociewhat cotif using j 
since team members and Plan A teachers gave conflicting reports. Almost 
90 percent of appraised team members raporttd chey assisted Plan A teachers 
at laast sonietiiaes in designing educational plans and 20 percent reported 
that they usually assisted Plan A teachers. On the other hand, a large 
aajorlty (82 percenc) of the Plan A teachers Inttirvlewed reported not 
receiving assistmce in preparing educational plans. If the tfiachara 
ymtm receiving help* it was most often from the educational diagnostician, 
teachers also received assistance from the special education supervisor, 
other team members, other rasource room teachers, and staff development* 
live teachers said Chey were not receiving assistancei but they knew It 
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was available* Reporta from regylar classroom teacheea showed that 
60 ptrcGrit of gampled teacheti did not work wicli Plan A teachers in pre^ 
paring educational pLans. ragular and Plan A teachers did work 

together, moat of the planning was accomplished through informal dis- 
cussions on eurrlculutn, assigmQintSj activities i and progress of the 
itudatit . 

4* M^d ihB atmctwe of edwatiarbat plans mse# program spBa-ifiaations? 

The Movesber survey located educational plans for 70 of the 100 
saropled students I and these piau documsnca were reviewed for Qomplete^ 
nesa* Plan A specifications direcced that all plani must contain one 
or more instruct lonal objectives , datej professipnal signature, liatlng 
of strengths and weaknesses ^ and ntmber of hours outaide the regular 
claasroom, 411 required inforiMtion was completed on 91 percent of the 
sampled plans* 

5. P/hat was thB isahniaal quality of ingtruatianal ob^'eativea? 

In all of the 70 iducational plans reviewed in November, a total of 
288 objectives was Listed, an average of 4.11 objeatives per plan. The 
number of objectives per plan ranged from one to 12, Of the 288 objeccives, 
262 (91 percent) specified observable tasks ^ while the training 25 eicher 
did fiot involve a task or was non^observable* Wien compared to the recom^ 
mended characteristics of educational plans ^ the objectives included a 
criterion for perfonaance in 61.81 percfint of the casiSj a predicted date 
of aastery in 45,49 percent, and activities and macerlals in 77*08 perGint. 
All four components (observable t^sks criterion, attaiivaent date^ and 
activities/materlais) of the objectives were present in 38 ptrcent of the 
sampled plans , 
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6. What awi*iaulaT arms were rmp^eaented by instmaHanal objQativ&&? 

tiiB largest group o£ che objectives was concerned with the iubject 
area of latigUBgt artaj involving tasks such as reading , spellings and 
writing. Of the 288 objectives 5 subject arias wara represented as followii 
laagiiaga arta , 57 percMt; math^ 30 perctnt; behavior, 4 percent; history ^ 
2 percent; loctali 2 percent; perception, 1 percsati aelf^lmagei 1 per-- 
cant; GonceptSj 1 perGent; other, 2 percint. A few simple coniputations 
ravealed that 87 percetit o£ all sampled objectives pertain^ed to the 
language arts area and mathematics* There were few objectives observed 
in the areas of perception, motor, socials and self-ifflage* No doubt 
languaga arts was aa area of great concern in the currlGulmn of special 
education studentis but there were certainly ocher areas which fflerlted 
attention* 

The educational plans studied In Phase III (1973-74) of Plan A 
showed that only 60 percent of the Instructional objectives pertained to 
language arts and inach* These data clearly suggested that the content 
of instruction in Phase III Plan A was more comprehensive chan that in the 
Phase V District-^wlda Plan A program. About ona--thlrd of the objectives 
in the Phase 111 Plan A were in areas other than language arts and math, 
and these areas Included such things as attending skills , memory training, 
and inttrpersoflal relations* Such areas were certainly rfe«4vant to the 
District^wide Plan A population, and the data suggesced a nted for reviaw 
of the curriculum in the District^wide program* 

7, How muah timB did spudmnts spmnd aut&ide the vmgutav alassToom in 
ordQT to mae^vs apeaial ssrviams? 
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Evaluation results revealed some differenGes between Phase V and 
the previous years im the eKtent of regular classroom axpeirience received 
by Plan 4 students i ^e major explanation for this could easily have the 
dlffermces in Phase V student populatloii aa compared to prtvious phases* 
Thm following gives the percent of flan 4 students that spent selected 
amoLcots of time la a regular classroom during Phase 



too unt^ _o£^ t inig___sp en t _ln _ a r a gul a r c la s s y oom 



None Up to SO percent Up to Wo hours More than t^o 
ot the day for of the day for hours of the 

aofi^^academic sub^ nofl^academic day 
jects and acadCTlc 

subj tats 



Percent 20 10 5 . 55 

One should note that the percent of students ^ith no regular classroom ex^ 
perlence would have been somewhat highar if the students in special non-^ 
district campuses had been included, 

fl. fi/hat was the extBnv of use of in&tmattoftal mat&nals? 

In the mid-year staff surveys 55 percent of the Plan A Ceachers 
reported that they did not have adequate instructional matertalij and 
64 percent of the school principals reported that teachers had suitable 
materials. Appraisal team mCTbers provided little input rigarding in- 
structional materials. 

5* Was th&r& adeqiLats intg^aatian ^ang th§ T&gulax^ ata&spoorn tmaahsTSj 

About 76 percent of the Plan A teachers interviewed in the mid-year 
staff survey said that there was adequate Interaction with regular 
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classrGdo taaehars. Saveral regular teachers and priiicipals alao men^ 
tioned che int enaction afflotig staff arising from the individualized Plan A 
instruction. 
RecQTOgoda tioni 

Ph^ie V recofflmandations included the areas of curticulum conteats 
^t^t of mains tr earning a staff development needs , and product evalaation 
needs. It was recotmendid that management review Plan A curriculuffl to 
daceraise if distriet go^ls vers being addressed j since the range of 
content specified in sampled instructional obj actives was even less than 
that observed in the Plan k pilot* Concern w^as also e^pressnd about the 
extent of regular elasaroom experience in the district^wide Plan A pro-- 
gtom. ^e obj ective-wriclng skill of ceachers was again cited as priority 
staff development need j And the need for more suitable means of aasessing 
student progress was again brought to the attention of mauagement, 

PHASE VI 

DISraiCT-WIDE PLAN A CONTINUATION 

Mana gefflejyt^ Cons id era t lone 

Major events at the state and the national level overshadowed 
many outcomes provided by the special education evaluation component* 
State guideline' changes, child'-find efforts ^ and the specif ications of 
P*L 94f»142 introduced mew factors which required major emphasis shifts and' 
diverted the attentiori o£ management* 

At the state levels funding was no longer allocated on the basis 
of average daily attendance only. Special education teachers were asked 
to keep contact hour registers which indicated nufflbers of students by the 
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hour attemdiiig their apecial class, Ne^ requests for special edueation 
imlts would be granted in light of how fully existing teacher units were 
beiag utilized* This discouraged mainstreaming because of the iacmitive 
to keep ^omtact hour uoits high* Theie state changes coupled with the 
thrust of P.L. 94-142 toward '*least rastrictiva envlronffieat placement" 
left aom of us feeling alightly scbiiophremiei 

Child fiad efforti brought incsaasing numbers of preschool handi-^ 
capped children and severely and proSoundly handicapped children into the 
public schools* Planning for chlldrin who functioned 0*5 years of age 
developistiitally was an area in which our teachers had little or no es-- 
periitice* Project KIPSs an early childhood progr^ funded by the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped ^ developed some specific products to 
assist taachets in planning for these children. The project completed a 
KIDS Invtctory of Developmant Scale which is a criterion^ref eranced 
checklist of skills. A Currlcuium Organisation Systeni was completed 
which crofis^ref erenced all available curriculum materiais with Items 
on the Inventory, Teachars could utilize the inventory to assess in- 
formaliy the child -s functioning and to select appropriate educational 
goals for the child* The Curriculum Organisation System assisted che 
teacher in Ibcating appropriate strategies and materiais for instruction* 
Staff devalopment ef forts focusad on assisting teachers in assess-- 
nc and educacion plan development for these children* Training efforts 
Iso designed to Increase prof essional^parent comiunicaclon skills. 
k force was formed to study the I.E*P* forms in ralatiori to 
in P* L. 94-142* Among the changes recommended by this 
lusion of the specific items outlined in the Law as 
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well as apace for the team membgri and the parent to sign the form* 
We have mot adopted their recQTomendationi at this tiiae becauae we have 
had iome indicatioQ that the state agenciy may be goiag to recommend a 
form Co be used consistently throughout the state* 
Evaluation Ques tiotis 

Information needs Identified in Phase V% resulted in a significant 
decreaaa in the amotmt of ay^aluation resources com^tted to lEP implOTenta- 
tion. As such, only five relevant questiotis ware specified. Only 
one of these evaluation questiona pertained to the Plan A program. The 
remaining four questions addressed ISP iaplCTentation in the infant and 
early childhood program (Project KUS) and thui yielded information from 
a restricted sample. 

The evaluation questions in Phase VI were as foilowsJ 

1. How much time did students spend outside the regular classroom 
in order to receive special services? 

2, Were educational plms appropriately indivlduailEed to suit the 
student? 

3* To what extent have staff helped parents understand the child's 

learning problems? 
4* What student progress was made? 
5, What staff development needs were identilltd? 
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All the major Plan A evaluation activity conducted previously 
discentinued , However * a survey of Project KIDS parents was cociductad 
and educatlomal plans were motiltored to dateraine studetit progrees* 
Othar new evaluation activity tacluded a staff development needs aSiess'* 
m^t questionnaire. 

Teacher reports of Instruetiooal objective mastery in Project KIDS 
pifQvlded a muah more definitive measure of progress than did teacher 
reports studied in the Plan A program* Project KIDS operating guldelinaa 
for development of educational plans required delineation of mastery 
criterion and observational method for each instructional objective, 
amd project sCaff adhered to these guldelir.ei. Student performance ^as 
iystematically monitored to determine mastery. 

The parent survey sample included 25 parents of children in Project 
KlDSt Parents responded anQnymously to a short written queatioiinairBj 
and all sampled parents were able to read and comprehend the questidnnaiife, 

Asseseiaent of staff development needs of Project KIDS staff lnvolv^id 
a written assessment questionnaire* Both instruments were admlnisterid 
on a pre-*post schedule over a aaven^aonth interval. 
Out come a 

Results are reported by individual questloni 
J* HoJ mmh tim& did students &p&nd outside the mgulop alas s roam in 
ordsT to reaeivm sp&Qial QSTViQ&s? 

This was the only question that yielded data on the districc^wlda 
Plan A program. The following gives the percent of Plan A students Chat 
spent selected amounts of tirfle in a rsgular classroom during Phase VI t 
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AfflQirat of time spemt in a regular classroom 

Up to 50 percent Up to two hours More than 

of the day for of the day for wo hours 

aon**acadamlc noa-^academic aad of tha 

subjects acadTOlc sub- day 



Percent 17 11 8 64 

2t W^Te ma^atimal ms appPOpnat&ty individuatimed to suit the 
student? 

J, To what B^ntent have staff hgtpmd pc^enta -md&Tetmid the ahild's 
teaming problsm? 

Of the Z5 partnta sampledj 76 percent believed that educational plans 
met the individual nesds of their child, and 84 percent reported that 
project participation had been helpful in their understanding of their 
child's laatuiag problem* 411 but one parent reported that they had 
laarntd fflors about w'orking ^th their child* 

4, WhoA studsnt pTogress wa3 mods? 

The averaga completion rate for individual children In Projecc KIDS 
was about one objective per month* There was consider bit variability 
among ahildten ia terms of completion rates (objectives completed per 
month), and the range in rates was 0.0 to 6*00 objectives per month. 
There was no statistically significant relationship between completion 
rate and estiaat^d parent instructional time or length of time in the 
project* In the survey, 84 percent reported that thtir child had made 
progress* 

5. ^fnat staff devmlopment ns&ds were identified? 
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Responses from Project KIDS staff indicated that taacheri felt 
eomfideGt in the areas of direct instruction, orgaiililii.g ^ learaiag 
eavlrommCTtt^ and selectiag instructional materials, Pareot Imteraccion 
and evaluaciag and revialng instructional programs wert ar&as of lesj 
perceivad strength. Results o£ ihort-aniwer writtett test paralleled 
thoae q£ the teacher self-assegament queitlonnairei 

Recomaendatlons 

Tha major nev recoTOendatlon from Phasfi VI vslB to conduct a staff 
development lEP needs assessment for the total special education staff. 
Such assessmenc should include measurement of current levels of staff lEP 
eKpartise as well as priority areas as perceived by staff. Other recom-^ 
mendations relteraced the need for improved objectives siting skills of 
staffs and this need additionally included uhe specification of annual 
goals in concert with short-term objecclves. It was further recotmeiided 
that the preliminary work conducted in projtact KIDS with lEP guidelines and 
parent involvenv^int be escpanded into the dlstrict--wide IE? imp lemen cation 
in Plan 4. 



SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR lEP MLEffiOTATION 

The Mplamantation of an IE? tot each special education student In a 
large urban setting la an emormous challenge. Consider the mere logistics 
oi the de^elopmtot md annual fevieii^ of a written IIP document for up to 
30,000 special education students (depending on the si^e o£ the school 
district)* Paat i-^perience with lEP implmientation in the Dallas Inde- 
pendent Schoal District , Dallas, Te^as points out several problem areas 
that are likely to encountered ±n lEP implementation. 

Tlie following briefly describes each of these potential problem 
areas. It la thQUght that any school district experiencing lEP imple- 
mentation for the fii^st tiM& will have all of these problems to gome de- 
gree* 

1, Staff members will probably IncellectuaJ.ly accept the lEJ 
conaept but ^ill attempt to continue planning and service 
delivery in che same manner as before lEF impliiaentation. 

2. Staff memberi will generally not possess sufficiemt expertise 
to specify asable goals and related short term cbj actives ^ 
but expertise will vary from very good to very poor, 

3, The provision of adequate instructional materials ^ill he a 
chronic problem, and there ^ill probably always be teachers 
who ^ill report having inadequate materials* 

4. Almost everyone will complain about the paperworkj and the 
paperwork ^ill keep increasiiig. Efforts to reduce paperwork 
will at best slow the rate of the increasing paperwork* 
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5i Staff mambits w-ould gauerally prafer not to foraulate scudaiit 
goala and objectives from scratch but would prefer "shortQUt" 
methods such as checklists or computer generated goals. 

6, The currieular cont^t reflected la lEP goals and objactives 
will be fairly marrow in scope amd will likely focus on 
math and laflg\2age arts. Physical education and motor skills 
maybe ccnspiciiously absent, 

7. Th^re will b# Insufficlenc time and monay coimicted to lEP 
staff development activity. 

8* TtiB organlaatiQnal structure of the public school will 
hinder efforts to Individualige lastructioii. 

9. The developmiot and siting of lEPs will place a butderi ou 

special education staff not shared by rtgular education staffs 
and special, staff sobers ^11 resajat the burdeii, 

10* Regular education teachers and administrators will not under- 
stand the IE? burden placed on special staffs and regular 
educators will be reluctant to grant variancas in the usual 
profassional work assignments. Regular teachers will resant 
the low pupil"-taacher ratio in special sducacion and any addi-- 
tional planning time given to special staff* 

11. The technical level of lEP implementation desired in terms of 
specification of goals and obj endives i complsttnasa of lEP 
documencs, extent of individualisatlQn . and so forth will not 
be suitably defined, 

12* Managemenc vlll have difflculcy in determining tha ejctent of 
lEP implementation in terms of lEP meetings , review^ written 
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doc-OTeat gtneracion, aad servlaa delivery * 
13* It will be difficult Co deceraine whan IIP taplmentation 

results in the delivery of individualized inatruction and aven 
more difficult co measute student progress relative to IIP ijn^ 
piisM,tation* 

14, Special education laattagement ^ill likely be able to dtmon- 
iCrate only a very miriisial level of accountability in IIP 
ImplMentation* especially as this relates to IE? quality, 
15* Ac any given moment on aay given day, one or more special 

gtaff members will be dapressed about lEP related problems. 
Whila the above pr obi ems may sound like doom and gloom ^ things need 
not ba all that bad* The followiag guidelines are suggested* Appropriate 
action along these lines can do a griac dial to anhanoe lEP Implementation 
and to help avoid the above prgblcy^ areas* 

1* Define precise goal statemeiits for IE? Impl^entation, These progrMi 
goal atatements are not to be confused with the goals or object/.vtj. k^yeci- 
fied in lEPs, Rather 5 the progreja statements del:infia£e the Isvel of 
lEP Implemintation that is desired* ScampLe program goal statr .ants could 
ba as follows 1 

By October, 197_, all special education students will have a 
completed lEP dociment which contains at least one annual goal 
arid at least two short cern objectives for each goal* 

All IIP short CertQ objectives will specify at least an 
observable taskj a criterion for mascary, and assessinent 
procedure* 




Ccjaditct tvo 4-^hour stjf f dev^ilopment sassioms on writing 
tfca EIP docujssmc Sat speech ciinicians bet-wten SeptMber 7 
asd ffavasbar 30 * 197^» 
2* ALl goai atitmsflts for IBP i^pleneatation must ba traaslaced into 
QlcttLy dsfiaci □petatiag proc&dMes for staff mMbari* These proaadures 
shciiiibi warlc^ out in coordiaatiofl with other district aperatlflg pro^ 
citiaT^ii so Eliit lEP laplemefltattflQ is Mrried, or at least, esgagtd to 
^h^ l^^lLclia aad procedurei of the reg-ular edueation prsgraffl. The 
Qp^ratiag pEOctdlursa for IIP lApLtofintatlon must be communicated to all 
li^als of ragtiljr and special idiLCatio^ administration. In. many casaa^ 
rspatLtt^ve cDmniaicatioii wili hm tiecsasary for all involved to -'hear-' the 
prQeediireSi la soma cases, prQcedurss msty not be heard until thay ara 
CQm^iuicacad bjr the General SuperiEiteadent* Regular idueatiQii adminiatra-^ 
Cora t iad Co bt^r batter when '^th# bDSs'* epeake the misaAge clearly, 
3. It Ij Important that precise specifications be developed for the 
aont^iit ^ad qualicy of the lEP written ddCTOtnt. Otherwise, there likely 
will iaauffieient informatton co momcor and svaluate lEF implefflenta^ 
tion * Tteaa specifications should also Include the physical format of 
the dpcuiiiMC foi recording the written IEP# Input from ataff (especially 
t-iacfaa^sp abould be solicited and asad in daveloping these document 
specif da^t lone, and folio\^4p Input should ha solicited for periodic 
noni^o^ring of iraff reac . Ions and use of lEP format, 

4*. Stmt£ davelopmeiit sassions to t^prove all or selected itaff IE? skills 
must be pLaruiad relative to needs ajsasimtnt irif ormation. Content of 
sassioGi should reflect both the pefcelved and actual areas of need in 
OP skills* Tlmi Is very limited ^ sxid real behavior changes in teachers 
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mi appraisal team meters art not quicldy acid easily accompliihed. 
lateajlva suamey workahopa amn provide 3 good way of meeting staff 
daveLopmant meedej any ptriadie staff development conducted during the 
school year should be repatitlve to easura adequate Itvsla o£ learming. 
The comteat aad scope of sessions should be iadlvldualiiad fot single 
itaff sasibera or subgroups of varylag lEP skill levels* For ejtMpla, 
oae group of tsachera oay aaed to have a series of short w^eekly sesaioas^ 
aad others may only need a one-^time iessloa oa current IIP fowist and 
prociduras. Do not forget that staff m^bers who alraady have outstand- 
iag lEP expertise can ierve as staff development sessions leader a* 
3, The development of some type of iater-^dtpartmental maaagemaat council 
csLtL greatly facilitate lEJ impl^eatatioa^ If special educatic^a managejuanc 
cannot share administrative responsibility for IE5 iapltineatations a schedule 
of routine briefing should be developed to enture adequate comtfuaicatioii 
and interface with Che regular education program* It la best if lEP 
Implamentation caa be asslaiiated into eKlsting district maaagetaerit policies 
sad procedures j whenever possible* 

6» In order to achieve some degree of accountability, it is esiential to 
establish a syitamatic procedure for moaitoring IIP Implementatioti. If the 
district has a computing center ^ this monitoring procidure should be com^ 
pucerized* In the absence of computer resources, a maaual systiffl should 
be devised. Both the manual and computerised systems TOuld theoretically 
contain the same information; the computer systw would only have the 
benefit of easy retrieval and tabulatioa. 

7. The evaluation of the qual5.ty or appropriattness of the lEP can be 
an S2ctremely difficult task and is best done thru review by an ft3«pert 
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paaei o£ a random s^ple of lEPs* Appraisal t&m members givea this 
raspoasibllity at che caapua livel perfora this task at varying degrees 
o£ thoroughaeas , and Maag^eat emmot realistically tm^im a larga number 
of I©s without imdue loss of time. 
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ddios rid^endritsdTod dstna 



£0 



EDUCATIONAU PLAN OF ACTION 



Student 



Lm 



PfFSt 



SchooL 



Ptrsonngl daiivarinfl sarvicas (Circle) 

1, speach clinician 
Z rascuro© taacher 
3. visiting tasG^ief 



Data Assaiim^t 



4 counselop 

5. psy^dlcgist 

6, Qther_ 



Infomnai asaessmanttechnique(s) used, (Circle) 

1, reading invintcfy 

2, speech md languaga asMs^ment 

3, ipeillng inventory 
4 niath invantor/ 



5. obaarvat/on (clasaroam, play- 
ground, etc.) 
S. parent contact 
7. sttJdent interview 
a. Qthft f ^ 



Assessment by elementary/ resource tsacher ihould include: 



□ 



□ 



salf-concapt UJ peer acceptance 
RESUUT^ OP ASSESSMENT 



school 



Strengths . 



Weaknesses 



Baseline Behavior (if desired) 
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Supportive Serviega Chart 11 (Coat,) 

EDUCATIONAL PUN OP ACTION 

Collate addltiQa^ aoplaa q£ this £om (paga Z) aa atedad. 

S cudea t / _ / _ _ , _ 

Last 

School 



Page 2 



Mo 












Today's 


Dace 



First 



Middle 



Sow maay hours pmx day does Che itudent sptnd oucslde the regular alMsroom^ 
Objaetlvas 



Date 

Ob j ective Attained 
Niaaber Mo. Day Yr. 
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Activlttlas 
(enrouta objectivitias) 



Materials 



Attainment of Objective 



Obsarvation-^Maasurtfflent 



Cliart III 
List of Sampled Objectives 

Tha fDllowlng are actual objectives as recorded from tduemtiQiiai 
plaas for studmata la January, 1974. (Student names are fictitious,) 

Personnel Objective 
Jlan A teacher: Teach baste math ikllls* 

Plan A teacher: Mark will learm ths fmiction q£ asrs in multlplica* 

tion "by Nov. 30, 1973 with 98% aacuracy* 

Plan A tiMicheri Studsnt will OTite the mawtr to 100 addition pro^ 

blems on the 1st grade level that are prasanttd 
viiuaily Md ^11 complete this within five E^mtei 
with 90% accuracy by Dec. 1, 1973, 

Plm A teacher I When the student has worked through the piesscripttve 

exerGiaee ehe ahould be able to writa a mixed nrabar 
as an Improper fraction and change an laprpp%r frac^ 
tion to m ml^ed ntmber by completing 20 or mora pro*- 
blems with 80% accuracy. 

Plan A teacher* To pronounei words ^ and to identify letter iouods 

of beginning, medial ^ and final consonantg bywords 
listed in Word List of Adventures Series Reader 4* 

Plan A teacher* Complete the following with 30% accuracy on a post^ 

test* 

Plan A teachari Given a List of two wo^da student can iuccaaafully 

provide 

A. synonymi , B. antOiajmss C* homonyms 

Plan A teacher I Student ^ill demonstrate his ability to identify 

the Central idea of given paragraphs by reading 
the paragraph and choofing the correct ansMr sen^ 
tence from cha four given answers. 3 out of 5 must 
be correct* 

Plan 4 teacher I Michael will Increase his reading recognition and 

comprehension skills by a grade level (1,6 and 2*2 
respectively) by April 1974 as measured by Gates 
Mac-Ginitie Reading Test* 
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ChmtZ III (Cant*) 



Plm 4 teaabw: Terry will uaderstand the iolar system ici rtlation-* 

ship to earth. 

Plan 4 teaab%rs Demonstrating knowledge of basic weather tarmiaQl-' 

Qgy and s^bols. 

Plan 4 tiaab%rs trough simple axperiaanta &ad questiQiis Jonathan 

will learn the followlag scientific coneepts* 

Plan 4 taachari Having complated a ^It on human esll itrticcure^ 

atudemt will be able to aoxrectly identify IS 
tsMia from the unit with 80% accuracy. 

Plan 4 teaah%r: Deborah will be able to name the three branches of 

government and the function of eaeh branch. 

Plan 4 teacher I Given a list of geographical terms i atudanti will 

be able to identify 7 continents ^ 4 Qceans^ the 
equator and 4 cardinal directions with 80% 
accuracy . 

Plan A teachers Gain fluency in. cursive handwriting by dally practice 

until ail letteri are formed with confidtnca as de-- 
monstrated by (Oct. 5) writing the alphabet without 
a visual cue in Xh minutes or less with no hesita- 
tion* 

Plan A teaeh^ri Jamia will be able to write the following letters in 

cursive writing by Nov. l, 1973, ijtjUse^l^Qijnihjp, 
k^a^d jC* 

Plan 4 teachir* To raise spelling level from below 2*0 to 3*0 by 

May, 1974. 

Plan A teachers Attention and retention in ipelling will be attained 

through letter recognition and sounds. 

Plan A teacher t The child will be able to recogniae and spell corractly 

words from Sullivan Book f?7 with 90% accuracy by 
Nov. 30p 1973, 

Plan A teachfir^ Incraasa auditory discrimimtion of sJ^ilar sounding 

words to her grade level by January 1974, 

Plan A teacher: Child will show increased skills in auditory closure 

by supplying the missing sounds to 10 words given 
by the teacher with 90% accuracy by November 1, 
1973, 
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Chart III (CQnt,) 



Vim A teacher I 



Speech clinician: 



Pitt A tsacher: 

Plaa A teacher: 

Speech Cllniclaa: 
Speech Clinician: 



Speech Clinician: 



Speech CliniGian; 



Plan A ceacher; 



Plan A taachar; 



Plan A taacher; 



To develop the ability to recoinige a complete ob*- 
ject from an incompleta visual prestnt#tion and dif* 
fttentiate meaningful objacts In het environment 
(visual closure) with 80X accuracy on 1st grade 
level materials ai maaaured by teacher evaluation 
at end of a six week period, (expected date 
10-24--73). 

Kathy to be able to identify objects tod ptcturta 
aa "same" or "different" in the prsiance of the 
clinician with 90% accuracy on 4 trials of 10 re- 
apoasei each by Nfove^er 30, 1973, 

Phillip will be ablt to ramember and correctly 
rapeat a sequence of symbols just heard at his 
expectancy level with 90% accuracy by May 30, 1974. 

Jasia will be able to place S geoastric shapss in 
the samm order as seen (from m^ory) with 95% 
accuracy by October 1, 1973. 

To obtain 95% proficiency in using breathly onsets 
in Initiating phonatlon in single vords* 

Production of 90% fluent spetch in converaation* 
2 ten minute conversational perlodi 90% correct as 
charted by the clinician Co be accomplished within 
77 therapy sessions. 

By October 23, 1973 Bobby will be able to use the 
[s] sound correctly in all positions 95% of the 
tine in five minutea of canvarsatiQn with the 
therapist. 

Curt will be able to produce the [ts] sound 90% of 
the tljne in 25 (ch) word sentences in one attempt 
in presence of clinician (by October 25, 1973). 

Pac will be able to follow auditory diractlons and 
rispond with 90% accuracy in her workbook by 
May 14, 1974. 

The student will be able to follow directions in 
sequential order correctly to 5 coimands given by 
the teacher both orally amd w*ritten with 90% ac- 
curacy by November 1, 1973, 

Jimay will becomt part of the class within four 
weeks, 
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Chart III (Cont.) 



Plan A taacher: 



Mark V : : ^^c^s less hyperaetive in the rgsou^Qe 
ro^r^ r-:.'v\,r*g a marked iaprovCTenc by November 30, 



yeborah will hm ablm to define the functiona of 
the akeietal syatem in written form with 90% 
accuracy. 

Auditory Mamory* 



Psyeh. AaSQCiate: 



a. will bt able to sequenca audltorially 

grade level with 80% accuracy. 

b, will be able to repeat auditory stJjnuli 
In contsKt at age level with 80% 
accuracy, 

80-^100% acceptable social behavior in the regular 
and rssourc-E clasirooffli: 

def. on time for alasi, being ready for work in 
seat ^i^lth folder, pincil and paper ^ paying atten^ 
tion, (eyes on teaeherj book or board) i during 
class no verbal or phyiical hostility toward 
others. 



Counselor : 



For the student to identify with and conform 
(within normative tolerance) to the organised 
structure of the achc?ol cr: : "-"v. 



Ck unaelor 



For the iCudenc to baco^.^ t^:^^AtB u£ th# nature and 
social acceptability of thvi actitudea and values 
of social groups with which she affiliates or 
which may be open to her* 
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Chart rv 



PERCINT OF TOTAL INStRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVIS 
BY CATEGORY* 













- — - - - —i^i — 


JANUARY 


JtJN 


1, 


MATH ,,,,,, 


32 


28 


16. 


INTEHPERSONAl RELATIONS 


<l 


1 


2. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


30 


32 


17. 


VERBALIZATION 


. <1 


<1 


3. 


SCIEICE 


5 


5 


18. 


ATT^mG BEHAVIOR . . 


. 1 


1 


4. 


SOCIAL STtrDIlS , 


. . 2 


2 


19. 


FOLLOWING mSTRUCTION . 


. 2 


1 


5. 


HAMDWRXTIKG . , . 


2 


2 


20. 


COMPLETINr, ASSIGNMENT . 


. <1 


<1 


6. 


SPELLIHG . . . . . 


. . . 4 


4 


21. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE . . . 


<1 


<1 


7. 


PERCIiTION . . . 


3 


3 


22. 


OTHER BEHAVIOR 


, 1 


1 


a. 


mmm tracing . 


5 


4 


23. 


PROVIDING ADULT MODEL • 


.<1 


<1 


9. 


MOTOR TRAINING . 


<1 


1 


24. 


PROVIDING SUCCESSFUL 




















J. 


10. 


SPEECH 


. . 7 


8 


















25, 


PEOVmiNG PEER INTER- 






11. 


MUSIC/ART , . . . 


. <1 


1 




ACTtON 


<l 


<1 


12. 


TYPING 


<1 


1 


26. 


PROVIDING PARENT 
















COtrNSEUNG . . . . 


1 


1 


13. 


SPORTS 


. <1 


1 


















27. 


MISC. ENVIRONMEHTAL 






14. 


UNDEFINID . . , . 


. <1 


1 




MANIPULATION 


<.l 


<1 


LS. 


OTffiR ACADEMIC , . 


3 


2 


28. 


UNDlFKm COUNSELING . • 


1 


1 










29. 


MOTIVATION 


<1 


<1 










30. 


VOCATIONAL . 


<1 


<1 



*Tocal objaccives ia Januaty was 4,804; tocal in June was 7,772 (daca wers? collected In 
Phase III, 1973-74) . 
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EDUCATIONAL PUN 



ao Page 

Mq. Diy Yr. 



Oats 



Student. 



Fime 



School 



Psycfiological 



Number of hours per day spent Qutside regular claisroem. 



Strengths (ai identified by formal and informal assessnnent) 



Weaknesses (as idintifltd by formal and infomnal aise^sment) 



:,OALS (OajECTlVES) 



WllllE 
PINK 



cJcfarictepe[r..tenldi(xid5tid 
STUDENT LOG 



5,0 Page 2A 



Name 
Date ^ 

o'i!)jec( 



CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENT 



FiiniiSCiS-iiiM-iiit-iJ 
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WW 



(renc/jD/'i Sigmfum) 



DAY 


ASSIGNMENT 


MATERIALS 


COMMENTS (NOTES, SCOREa, OBSERVATIONS, ETC.) 


MONDAY 








TUESDAY 


— — — , 




i 


WEDNESOAV 






-- , 


THURSDAY 








FRIDAY 






Hi 



5.0 Page 2B 



Student . 
Subject 



Week of^ 



LOQ OF ACTIVITIES 



TyESDAY 



WIDNESDAY 



THURSDAY 



EKLC 



PRIDAV 



6b 



5,0 Page 2C 



SludenL 



SchooL,.. 



uaie , . 
Teachof 



OBJpjTlVESTOArrAiN GOALS 


DATS STARTED 


MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES 


COMMENTS 


DAT! ATTAINED 














— " 


„_„ — =^^.^„^.^....^...,.=„ 


— ---- 

— — 




— — - — 











— ™-=--— - ' • — - 
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=^=™.=.==^^-..= — ______ 
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— 
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EDUCATIONAL PLA J 



SliJdenI 



Scfiool. 



Dale. 



Number ol hours per day epeni oulside regular claMroom, 



STRENQTHSAS IDENTIFIED BY: 



REQULARTiACHlfl 



H 

J.i 
U 

u 



WiAKNESSES AS IDENTIFIED BY: 



REQUURTEACHil 



RESOURCE ROOM TEACHER 



Psycliological § 




OTHER 



5,01 Pago 2 



5i:liool 



LONG TERM OBJECTIVES 



MUlin TEACHER 



INTEfllM OBJECTIVES 



DATE 
ATTAINED 



RCSOUltCE flOOMTfACHER 



oo 
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m\m CLASSROOM 
ACTIViTlES AND MATERIALS 



niSOURCE CLASSIOOM 
ACTIVITIES AND MATEnlALS 



Chare XI 
Educational Plan Checklist 



Student 
School ^ 
Yes No 



Evaluator 
Date 



Yea No , 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Yas No 

Yas No 



1* Is chere an educational plan on file for the atudent? 

2. Identify the Plan, 

5,0 (only one paga) 

______ 5.0 with 2A 

5,0 wit 2B 

5,0 with 2C 

_ 5-01 (anly one page) 
_ 5,01 (bouh pages) 
^ Others specify __ _ 

3, Numbar of hours par day outside regular classroom* 

4, Dats of Flan, 

5. Number of aignaturea, 

6. Streiigchs listed, 

7, Weafaiassas listed* 







TASK 


Griterioti for 


predicted date 


activities ^ 


subject 


Objectives 


No Task 




observable 


perf omanca 


of mastery 


materials 


areas 


1- 
















































































































s 






i 








; . : J . : J 
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Chart XIX 

Comprehensive List of Evaluation Questions 

iiiu rollowing lists the aval on questions addressed during one 
or more phases of the lEP imp: 

1, How many students reGei\' MliiMntU. il plans? 

2* Did Che structure of edi. ioiuil pK-.ns meet program specifications? 

3, Were uhe instructional obj u - of the educational plans appro-- 
priate in relat:^on to the scudent profiles? 

4, Isliat was the technical quality of instructional objectivas? 

5, Ivhat curricular areas were represanted by insr rue tional objectives? 

6, Wera educacional plans appropri3t^ly individuali;:ed to sui: the 
:3 tudenc? 

7, How much time was the Plan A teacher able to devoCe to each child 
while he or she was in the resource room? Was this adequate? 

S. V/hat was the e:<tenn of use of instructional materials? 

9, How niuch t ii-e ^ d students Fnend outside the regular clasarooni In 
urder to recei- special se '^ us? 

10, Was there adeq-'^ .a .jn^mctiua .mong the regular classroom teachers , 
?l:^n teacher?. , .:nd appf-ais 1 team mu;::bers? 

11, vn^at stud(^nt progress toolc place? 

12, To what GMtent have Plan A stalf helped parents understand their 
child learning probl^^ms? 

13, l^Hiat problenis, if any, did teachers encounter in writing educat/.onal 
plans? 

14, t^at was the frequency of u o^^ thfe ilternative educational plan 
documen ts ? 

15, Isliat assistance did Plan A teachers receive in developing educational 
plans ? 



Hi 
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